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About this Issue 


As Komotion careens down its clamorous course, 
antiquity before us, the future behind and our feet 
firmly planted in mid-air, we are reminded of the old 
graffito: "time flies like an arrow, fmit flies like an 
apple and Komotion flies because we can't find a good 
place to land!" Besides, the air does seem a bit cleaner 
here, just under the radar, from whence we drop our 
little bomblets upon an unsuspecting populace who, 
from our vantage point, appear to be hurtling head- 
long into the yawning maw of Metropolitan Corpo- 
rate Life. We've already heard the Burning Bush, the 
Son of God and Sura of the Clot. We've already passed 
through Dante's Inferno, the Age of Enlightenment 
and Apocalypse Now! We've discovered the New 
World, Disney World and MTV's Real World. And we 
find ourselves about as fashionable as the class struggle 
at Esprit de Corps. 

Our problem, dear reader, is that we remember. 

What it's like to be naive. What it's like to love music. 
What it's like to dance til you drop. What it's like to 
pay a buck for a beer. What it's like to party without 
Security. What it's like to want to change the world. 
What it's like to get high. What it's like to trust people. 
What it's like to know who the enemy is. What it's like 
to create for the simple pleasure creating brings. 

We remember the Feast of Fools and that the Pope 
wears brown shoes. 

So we go on scratching our little glyphs on the 
Transamerica Pyramid hoping that others like us will 
be amused and continue, as we do, laughing in the 
face of mortality. 

If the artifact you now hold in your hands resembles 
a magazine and CD, don't be fooled: we're not walk- 
ing away from you we just have our clothes on 
backwards! You see, we noticed that our beautiful 
little booklets and their accompanying cassettes never 
fit in the racks at stores. They were the proverbial 
square peg. Distributors complained, people couldn't 
find them, relatives and friends threatened to leave us 


and so, befuddled and bewildered as to the reason size 
and shape could have anything to do with the quality 
of what we had to say, we decided to change. 

We learned that the world is 8 and a half by 1 1 inches 
and flat. We learned that in the intervening years since 
we started publishing (six issues and three years) the 
price of the manufacture of compact discs has fallen 
below that of the cassette. Even more shocking was the 
discovery that that great ranting leveller of recorded 
music, the cassette and its attendant machinery, had 
been secretively supplanted in the homes of even the 
most purely proletarian of our supporters by the usurper 
and pretender to the throne: the CD Player! Obvi- 
ously, this capitalist plot had been uncovered too late. 
And, in fact, after consulting the oracles of Delphi, Sci- 
fi and Hi-Fi, conducting an extensive interview with 
an honest man, even seeking the sage council of His 
Master's Voice (the reply was "Woof!"), we discovered 
that everyone was yawning. . . . 

As for dropping the tag "Live and Kicking", it was a bit 
like repeated dives into the shallow end of the pool. 
We finally got it when someone suggested that our 
many monikers reminded them of a Law Firm or a 
Spanish aristocrat. Besides, descriptions of what we do 
have been about as effective as a torn condom. To 
paraphrase the recently departed Mister Z: we are what 
we is! 

So there you have it. Nothing else about us fits except 
our packaging! But if you recall the story of Gargantua 
and his discovery of the best arse wipe, you'll under- 
stand why we're not trying to ruffle any bird's feathers. 
In fact, we're simply trying to grow some of our own. 
If you have any suggestions please send them along 
and we'll be grateful to have heard from anyone! 

Special thanks to Sally Allemang for her fine photos 
and to our dear Freddie Baer for everything. 

— Mat Callahan 
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Last time Mat Callahan asked me to write a piece for 
Komotion, I wrote about the fact that the literature on 
creativity focuses almost exclusively on individuals, but 
hardly ever addresses the group or collaborative work of 
bands, theater, films, friends, mentors, etc. — what I've 
been calling social creativity. It also largely fails to 
address another important aspect of my — and a lot of 
other people's — experience, namely the role of altered 
states and drugs in creativity, so at Mat's suggestion I'll 
go into it here. 

In the spirit of social creativity, I've approached this project through a 
dialogue with Carrie Nardello, an artist whose work I very much admire. 
Carrie has contributed the art which surrounds these words, and what 
follows is based on our discussions as she was creating these paintings. 
Perhaps not surprisingly, what she told me about herself expressed very 
clearly the findings of psychologists who have studied creative 
individuals. 

There is a long history of drug use among artists, from Coleridge's opium 
to the Grateful Dead, from Baudelaire's Haschischin Club to Acid Jazz 
("Perhaps I did dine poorly," Baudelaire wrote of his experience with 
hashish, "yet I am a god"). The quest for altered states, visions, images, 
and sounds, is a call to inspiration, a way to open up to the world and to 
ourselves. The word inspiration comes from the Latin inspirare or to 
inhale — not to be taken too literally, I hope — but rather as a metaphor 
for taking in life. Typical of artists, and creative individuals in general, is 
this quest to explore, know, and express their lives and their experience. 
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Artists — and just about everybody else, for that matter — commonly 
explore altered states because they provide a different way of seeing the 
world — they break mental 'sets' and allow us see the world anew. Our 
everyday consciousness can become very dulled by routine, and 
particularly living in large cities we can become insensitive to much of 
what is around us — we have to shut out some of the noise, the pain, the 
babble. Aldous Huxley felt that the brain was a 'reducing valve', filtering 
out supposedly nonessential information. But who decides what is 
essential? Part of the creative process involves switching to a state of 
consciousness where we can regain our sensitivity. We can also get into 
altered states to become desensitized, to forget our sorrow — to anesthe- 
tize ourselves. Getting drunk when we're depressed is a typical example. 
In this piece, we'll focus exclusively on altered states that are used not to 
block out experience, but to increase and expand it. 

Creativity researcher Frank Barron writes that consciousness-expanding 
drugs can have the following effects: An intensification of esthetic sensibil- 
ity, with colors becoming more vivid; experiences of synesthesia where 
colors are 'heard', sounds are 'seen'; beauty and ugliness become more 
important. Unusual associational patterns become more frequent: in other 
words, the familiar becomes strange, and the strange can become 
familiar. We see the world differently, and make unusual associations 
and connections, which are typical of the creative process. Intuition in 
relation to other people is increased, so we can seemingly 'see through' 
people, although Barron warns that "sober judgment" should be "the 
final arbiter of the intuitive leap." Higher purposes and the motivation to 
make one's life philosophically meaningful become very important: many 
artists who have taken LSD, or have experienced other profoundly 
consciousness-expanding altered states, have reported that the experi- 
ence made them become more serious about their work, and gave it 
greater depth. 

All these effects can 'go both ways,' and Aldous Huxley's book on 
mescaline is titled Heaven and Hell for good reason. At the suggestion of 
a friend, the French philosopher and novelist Jean Paul Sartre had a 
mescaline experience in 1936, while writing his hook L'lmagination. The 
title of his next book was Nausea, which probably gives you an idea of 
Sartre's trip. (He had the experience of being harassed by crustaceans in 
a train — the train was 'real', the crustaceans weren't — and never ate 
lobster or crab again.) It was all there — intense esthetic experience (ugly 
crustaceans), unusual associations (life as nausea), intuitions of others 
("hell is other people," he was to write later in the cheerily titled No Exit), 
and the motivation to make life philosophically meaningful displayed in 
his plays, novels, and philosophical works. 

Harvard psychologist Timothy Leary, on the other hand, had a much 
more positive experience when, at Frank Barron's suggestion, he first 
tried mushrooms: "Nile palaces, Hindu temples, Babylonian boudoirs. 
Bedouin pleasure tents, gem flashery, woven silk gowns breathing color, 
mosaics flaming with Muzo emeralds, Burma rubies, Ceylon sapphires. 
Here came those jeweled serpents, those Moorish reptiles sliding, coiling. 
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tumbling down the drain in the middle of my retina... The journey lasted 
a little over four hours. Like almost everyone who has had the veil drawn, 
1 came back a changed man." Leary sensibly argued that mental set and 
physical setting were crucial to experiences of altered states. In other 
words, you have to be in the right frame of mind in the right place, 
because as you become more sensitive, you're going to be experiencing 
an amplification of both what's in your head and what's in your 
surroundings. 

While Sartre got stuck in his nausea, Leary, stuck in solitary confine- 
ment, went on to develop a theory of "many selves, " a theme that's been 
taken up by many other researchers since. Despite our 'common sense' 
assumption that there is one 'T, one 'me', research is increasingly 
showing that we are made up of many different 'I's' — we're very 
different people confronting a highway patrolman, our lover, our dad, 
or our boss, just as we may be different people after a few pints of beer 
or during an intense LSD or Ecstasy experience. Exploring altered states 
is, in a way, an exploration of this multiplicity of selves, all the different 
worlds we inhabit and create. It requires a great sensitivity, an increased 
awareness of the enormous complexity and multilayered nature of our 
experience. 

Going Out of Your Mind to Come to Your Senses 

Creativity involves a certain degree of 'falling apart' in order to get it 
together again, and this means remaining open and to some extent 
vulnerable. Altered states can put us in a place where we're very open, 
receptive, and vulnerable, and many of us find the uncertainty this 
creates frightening and disturbing, particularly if it means letting go for 
a while of our notions of who we are and what is 'really' real. The problem 
is that the refusal to be open, this psychic conservatism, closes off any 
possibility for creativity and change. 

Altered states come in many varieties. Dreams and daydreams are altered 
states, as are experiences of deep sorrow, joy, fasting, strobe lights, 
dancing, and sleeplessness (sound familiar?). Carrie and I tried a brief 
experiment with hypnosis as part of our exploration of altered states. 
Hypnosis allowed Carrie to 'go inside', shut out external interference to 
some degree, and generate images spontaneously. In a nutshell, the 
process was a form of hypnotic visualization, where 1 asked Carrie to 
imagine a new painting. This loosely structured daydream allowed her 
to get to places in her imagination where she can get to normally 
anyway, but not necessarily 'on demand', and she did visualize a 
painting. The images are still with her, and she feels she might incorpo- 
rate some of them in her work. All this to suggest that our creativity and 
inspiration can be tapped through altered states in numerous different 
ways, not necessarily all illegal or serendipitous. 

One of the most common altered states leading to creativity is love — the 
experience of being shaken to one's foundation by somebody else's 
presence. The troubadours of the middle ages used to make a discipline 
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out of falling in love with unattainable (usually married) women, and the 
exquisite longing that would build up over periods of years was the 
source of inspiration for thousands of poems. Research shows that the 
self 'expands' in love, that we experience ourselves and the world more 
fully — there's an 'opening up' that occurs. When asked to write a 
description of themselves, people in love tend to write much lengthier 
pieces than people who aren't, which suggests that the more we experi- 
ence, the more we need to express it somehow. In fact, the research also 
suggests that not being able to express ourselves, and 'bottling up' strong 
emotions can lead to all sorts of psychological problems, and even to 
violence and self-destructiveness. 

'External' triggers, like someone we fall in love with, or someone who 
makes us angry, are not the only way to experience and express more. We 
can also focus on what's already there. Really paying attention to 
daydreams (and not just daydreams about winning the lotto or shooting 
the landlord) can make us aware of thoughts and images that normally 
get lost in the ongoing mental chatter. For Carrie, as for so many artists, 
there is a real need to explore these subtle mental and emotional states: 
"I have to live out the fullest experiences. There's so much more depth 
there, so much information. Skipping along the surface isn't enough. 
I've always been like that, always delving and diving and reading 
between the lines — perhaps too much, because sometimes there really 
are just surfaces ..." 

Marijuana works in a very interesting way in this process of opening up, 
because it can make us more aware of fleeting thoughts, impressions, and 
ideas, and therefore more aware of the richness of our own conscious- 
ness. It's often been remarked by stoned laypersons — and there is 
evidence for this in the admittedly scanty research literature — that 
marijuana makes the world seem richer, colors brighter and music more 
complex. An intensification of attention occurs, because marijuana 
slows down our subjective sense of time, and we literally experience 
more. 

When we're rushing somewhere in a hurry, we hardly notice the world 
around us. The technical term for this is negative hallucination — not 
seeing things that are actually there. (So we're really hallucinating all the 
time . . .) When we slow down with marijuana, meditation, or other 
methods, we seem to appreciate things more intensely. There seems to 
be more depth to our perception. As time speeds up, and we feel we have 
'less' of it, experience becomes more two-dimensional. When we slow it 
down, space opens up and experience becomes more 3D. 

Shamans are said to use often elaborate rituals to journey into altered 
states (a variety of trances, induced by dancing, fasting, self-hypnosis, 
drugs, and other means). In these states, they access information not 
normally available to them. We create rituals to get in — and out — of 
mental and emotional states: we dress up for work or for a party, 
businessmen have their martinis to unwind, and others have a hit of 
marijuana to tune out the mental chatter of work and worry. When 
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Carrie goes to her studio, she has a certain mental set and a physical 
setting which prepare her to work. She has "a morning ritual, a painting 
ritual, ways of getting mentally prepped — putting on my work clothes, 
making coffee," and these are all ways in which she can consciously 
begin to shift her attention. Carrie tries to "keep the continuity by 
getting back to the place 1 was when the piece I'm working on began to 
have a voice." 

As we change our consciousness, our world changes too. The need for a 
quiet space to work in, and the interruptions created by everyday 
matters (like having a night gig) make it important for Carrie to be able 
to switch consciousness and move into a work space. "1 can change 
spaces really quickly, put on different hats," she says. Sometimes you 
have to be a businessperson, be flexible, talk to other people who don't 
share your background, and other times you have a few hours in the 
studio, or get ready for a performance, in which case you have to put 
aside worries about the bills or personal problems. 

Different states are useful at different times. As a saxophone player, 1 find 
marijuana may be enjoyable for improvisations and solos, but 1 defi- 
nitely don't want to have short-term memory loss when Tm in a 
recording studio, the clock is ticking, and 1 have a few minutes to 
remember intricate horn lines. There's also a difference between the 
state we might want to be in for getting ideas, and the state we get into 
to put them down on paper, canvas, or tape. Sometimes it's not 
appropriate to put things down right away, when we're still in the 
middle of an experience, whether it's strong feelings or an altered state 
of a different kind. Just looking and listening is enough, and there's also 
the risk of rushing and losing the experience, switching into a 'produc- 
tive' mode when we should stay in a 'receptive' mode. When we finally 
need to choose the notes we want to play, the brushstrokes we make, we 
move from divergence (a multiplicity of ideas) to convergence (choosing 
out of all the possibilities). This is sometimes a different state, one where 
our training and critical judgment come into play, the "sober judgment" 
Barron spoke of. Our set and setting, as Leary suggested, are crucial in the 
creative process as well. 

"Being in different states of consciousness is helpful," Carrie told me, 
"because sometimes you're exploring and inspired, you're finding the 
painting, being daring and not caring what's being said. You're having 
fun in the moment, but then you look at what you've done the next day 
and you wonder. What have 1 done? So it's good to go out there, but you 
have to be able to bring it all back and really concentrate, you have to 
bring it together and make it work as a piece. It's easy to get into a piece 
but hard to get out. You have to edit yourself, make decisions, and move 
along, even if it means letting go of things you like, but don't necessarily 
work in the piece. That's when your education comes in, and you have 
to use your judgment." 

The importance of "sober judgment" cannot be overestimated, particu- 
larly in the case of drug-induced altered states. The philosopher and 
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psychologist William James describes the case of a man who had a 
mystical insight (in this case, the secret of the universe, no less) on 
laughing gas (nitrous oxide). The man made an intense effort to write 
down his insight, and when he sobered up, rushed to see what it was. The 
insight turned out to be "a smell of petroleum prevails throughout." 

Many artists remain stuck in places of great sadness, which can then turn 
into clinical depression. They can become habituated to these places, 
and see them as the only world there is, forsaking the reality of other 
interpretations of the world. One of the all too well known dangers 
associated with altered states is addiction. Depressive states of great or 
even overwhelming feeling can, like dmg-induced highs, become addic- 
tive, because we think it is only in those places that we have the 
inspiration to work. A narrowing of attention takes place as we become 
more and more accustomed to one way of seeing the world, and end up 
'frozen' in one particular self. Here we find ourselves unable to operate 
unless we change our consciousness, and being straight becomes a 
problem. We lose all fluidity between different states, get into an either/ 
or mode, and want to get high because being straight means being low. 

The Flow 

Carrie finds marijuana an extremely useful way of getting to what 
psychologists have called the 'flow' state, where we become profoundly 
absorbed in our task and operate to the best of our abilities. "The state of 
mind Tm in when I'm working is always a trance-like state," Carrie told 
me, "and marijuana helps to get me there quicker. Then the work takes 
me other places, not necessarily what 1 set out to do originally. You have 
to listen to the work and follow it through. This is what a lot of artists and 
painters strive for, it's the journey with little magical moments, these 
little magical mistakes. You don't know where they came from, whether 
it's from you or someone or something else, but they just happen. That's 
the high of painting, finding that freshness. Then are moments that are 
just as magical, but you can't capture them, like trying to photograph a 
sunset. The outcome isn't the same as the experience. It's the process that 
counts, the means and not the end." And the process of creation is itself 
a high, as Carrie says, it's an altered state in and of itself. 

Carrie eloquently describes the flow state: "When things are going well, 
it's like I'm on fire," she told me. (Interestingly, the Sanskrit root for 
Shaman is the word s'ram, 'to heat oneself.) "My consciousness shifts," 
she said, and "everything becomes more visual, I think in colors, and the 
imagery I'm working with resonates in my mind. When I leave the 
studio, the images of the paintings stay with me, and I see them just by 
closing my eyes. Light and shadow become more evident, and seeing is 
like looking through the viewfinder of a camera. Even emotions start to 
take on color associations." 

John Coltrane's long solos in his later years were almost like a meditation 
to find that place of flow, where even at very high tempos there just 
seems to be more time to play each note. The whole thing about good 
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funk and finding the right groove is also an attempt to get to that place 
where everything 'locks in', and the interaction creates a form of 
'collective altered state of consciousness.' Musicians can become very 
aware of the flow state when they play, that place where the music seems 
to play itself. 

The same flow state occurs at times when we write, and characters and 
ideas take on a life of their own. The metaphor of the journey is 
appropriate, and reminds us that one of the best ways of getting over 
writer's block, or a lack of inspiration in general, is by just starting to 
write rather than assuming we must know everything we're going to do 
before we do it. Creativity is not a monologue but a dialogue, and, like 
a conversation, we don't necessarily know where it's going to take us. 

While tired postmodernist claims of the death of the author may be 
highly exaggerated, what seems true is that we might need to relinquish 
the idea of the author — whether novelist, painter, or musician — 
necessarily consciously knowing once and for all what the content of a 
work is all about. In Carrie's case, "a lot of it is subconscious, there are 
elements from so many different parts of me, my ancestors, my parents, 
my friends, and my experiences in general. Sometimes I look back on a 
piece and wonder. Why did I paint that?" Art creates worlds of meaning, 
an exteriorization of our experience showing us things we might 
consciously not be aware of. As we 'objectify' our experience by painting 
or other means, we can then explore what we've done and learn from it, 
perhaps in the same way that looking over an old diary might give us a 
glimpse into unformed ideas, feelings and thoughts that were yet to 
blossom. 

Dreams of the Imagination 

Freud called dreams 'the royal road to the unconscious,' and they're still 
the most commonly experienced altered state around. Recently Carrie 
described to me a significant dream she had about a year ago. Her 
experience can illustrate some of the dynamics of altered states. The 
dream consisted of a black square, a very dark and different world she felt 
she could climb into — and come back to in her imagination after the 
dream was over. "I felt the most intense sadness and sorrow I had ever 
experienced. It's a beautiful place, and I wanted to be there because it's 
a place where I can go to be sad. I see this square as a place I carry inside 
me. When I voluntarily fall or slip into it now," she told me, "I can still 
experience those feelings, although not as intensely." 

Carrie's dream raises a lot of interesting questions. We might ask why she 
would even want to be in this place in her soul where she can feel 
intensely sad. Most people spend their whole lives avoiding sadness, and 
use drugs or other means to get away from 'negative emotions'. This 
going into experience is part of what psychologist Rollo May called "the 
courage to create." We can also choose to remain in contact with people 
who make us feel strong emotions, rather than backing out. There is a lot 
we can learn from being around someone who makes us angry or sad, or 
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a love unrequited, precisely because the emotional turmoil this creates, 
the raw emotion, gives us an opportunity to learn about ourselves as our 
psyche throws us one curveball after the other. And perhaps if we truly 
love, we love for many reasons, and must find many different ways of 
showing our love. 

Creative individuals avoid repression, and want to explore the world 
fully, even if it means facing a sometimes bittersweet pain — they seek out 
complexity, the unknown. But for Carrie the black square is not an end 
in itself. In her words, it is a "secret passage to the unconscious, a pocket 
of creative inspiration." The exploration of these places is a way to work 
through them, by bringing them out in painting, in music, or even 
through dialogue with friends. "Once I'm there I have to get out of it, and 
expressing it is the only way. The way to get it out is to paint it, to work 
it through. It keeps me sane. Sometimes I need to discuss things, and 
other times, particularly with strong emotions, I work them through 
myself." 

Carrie described a recent painting made while she was angry. Coinciden- 
tally, the painting was commissioned for my book Unusual Associates, a 
series of essays in honor of Frank Barron. "I had done a lot of background 
reading on the subject," she told me, "but frankly I was having trouble 
finding an image. I was at a friend's house who happened to be the 
roommate of a person I was not getting along with. He wasn't there at the 
time, but there was enough of him around to make me very angry. My 
friend, who is also an artist, had paper and inks on the kitchen table and 
I naturally gravitated there and in a fit of rage created the piece." In this 
case, her education as a painter, and the reading she had done on the 
subject matter all converged along with the fact that "I had to deal with 
the anger and the hurt. I was feeling very upset and needed to do 
something with that feeling. I needed to express myself, instead of just 
suppressing it. And yet the piece turned out to be full of love. Although 
the process was therapeutic to some extent, it didn't make me see 
everything nicely 'in perspective' — I was still angry after it, " she laughed. 
But for a while, "the anger was dissipated," and perhaps this new 
perspective was a step towards integrating the experience, allowing her 
to step outside it and look at it differently. "I remember the incident, and 
the piece becomes like a little diary. I know what went on behind the 
piece, I know the story it documents." As for the actual process, Carrie 
pointed out that "If Tm painting while I'm angry, I notice my hand 
strokes and my choices of colors are different. All strong emotions are a 
source of really deep inspiration for me, and I may use the same red if Tm 
angry or if I'm in love, but the energy and the attitude behind it is 
different." Significantly, she points out that "I don't want to directly 
mimic the feeling or the story, I don't go to the canvas and just paint 
anger, or the images in my dreams, which seems so literal and devoid of 
creative process." 

The whole journey Carrie describes can be seen as a process of creative 
self-discovery, an exploration of complexity, gathering a wealth of 
information — feelings, images, and thoughts — and then the integra- 
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tion into a new order in the form of a painting — and perhaps a new self. 
It seems that part of the creative process for Carrie involves integrating 
the experience, rather than just blurting it out, and letting her whole self 
speak as she paints, rather than just that part of her which is angry or 
caught up in emotion, or the image in a dream. 

The effect of this process of exploration is undoubtedly 'therapeutic', 
and, in Carrie's case, painting becomes a way of entering into a dialogue 
with herself and her world, a way to explore deep emotions, ideas, and 
relationships. Carrie's 'black square' is really a remarkable gift (from her 
unconscious?), allowing her to move in and out of this state with some 
degree of ease rather than being stuck there, or completely closed off 
from it. It's a way of "mental travel," as she puts it, where she can 
experience the 'depth of feeling' Frank Barron found cmcial to the 
creative process of great artists. Carrie's work has this great depth of 
feeling combined with a powerful energy. Perhaps this energy is partly 
a product of her ability to dive into her experiences and emotions, or the 
black square, and come out the other end. 

Part of the creative process is, at some level, the interpretive creation of 
the world we live in, and the creation of the self and of our relationships. 
Perhaps part of the energy in some people arises, as Carrie said, in a faith 
in the process itself, in the means as opposed to the end, and the 
realization that any end is only a temporary stepping stone in an 
ongoing process. It's all grist for the mill, a process of profoundly 
personal healing for the artist that is also universal in the sense that it can 
heal or at least resonate in a positive way with those who experience it. 
In this way, the energy becomes a kind of power. But Carrie is quick to 
point out that's it's not power over other people, as she puts it, but a 
power to, "the power to give energy, to take whatever we've got and make 
something positive of it, and give it back." 

One of the remarkable things about the creative process is the way it can 
show us people who have 'eaten bitter', as the Chinese say, and yet do 
not become bitter, or force the bitterness on others, but come back with 
a positive energy that is all the more remarkable and admirable precisely 
because of their life experiences. Perhaps the deeper our experience, the 
more of it we have to give, and we can draw on the energy that our 
experiences give us and transform it within us in a way that can inspire 
and inform others. And what we choose to do with our experiences, 
'altered' or otherwise, and with our energy, should we decide to cultivate 
it, is ultimately up to us. 


— Alfonso Montuori 
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Music . . . site of oral history; sounds of war; social 
gathering for dancing, pleasure, fun, sex; emotional, 
spiritual, rapturous like fimi Hendrix and Mozart's 
"Requiem"; career, stardom, commodification, cul- 
tural imperialism; state censorship; protest songs, 
punk, nueva cancion, and Fela's "Zombie"; vibra- 
tion and breath; the reason people go to political 
rallies!; slave trade and musical codes indomitable 
as heartbeats; noise, sound, soundtrack; immaterial 
and uncontrollable; music institutions, discipline 
and disciplines. . . . 

How has music gone from its "old role" as an organiz- 
ing practice of social groups, to being entertaining 
fluff or employed for emotional effect in nationalist 
causes? How can the "political correctness" of music 
be determined through an 'objective' reading of 
lyrics? Why is it even possible to dissect a song and 
consider the music itself to be without meaning? 
These questions point to how music is represented in 
our society, representations which are not the revela- 
tion of some timeless Truth, but constructed by 
specific societal interests. In the following pages 1 
develop an understanding of music and noise as 
social forces, fully involved in the 'dialogic process' 
of social life and as such, an important site of control 
— and resistance. 

Political Music or The Politics of Music 

As a practice, music is situated in particular social 
relationships and locations that are a product of 
complex intersections of culture, class, gender, etc., 
in lived experience. Music and representations of 
music are contextualized activities that have social 
and political meaning. This view shifts us away from 
asking: "which music is political?", to, "what is the 
particular politics of a music and how is it political?" 
What is considered to be music itself is controversial 
and linked to large-scale ideological formations in- 
vested in defining "music" apart from non-music. 


This operation is an effect of power, one that func- 
tions through discursive strategies that construct 
"music" as an aspect of civilization, while sound and 
noise are linked to the uncivilized. In Hieronymus 
Bosch' famous painting. Garden of Earthly Delights 
(early 16th century), hell is rendered through the din 
and chaos created by creatures playing fantastic mu- 
sical instruments which swallow-up and torture the 
bodies of the dammed. Epitomized by the Enlighten- 
ment and 1 8th century classical music, societal sound 
began to be brought under control through domi- 
nant representations linking "music" to order/civili- 
zation/mind, and "noise" to chaos/the primitive/ 
body. In Noise: The Political Economy of Music (1985), 
Attali argues that a central controlling mechanism of 
the State is the monopolization of noise emitted in 
society. "... music and noises in general, are stakes 
in games of power. Their forms, sources, and roles 
have changed along with and by means of the changes 
in systems of power." Through mechanical reproduc- 
tion in the 20th century, sound has also been con- 
trolled through its incitement. Repressing rhythm 
and noise has become more selective, while its man- 
agement has been enabled through the wallpaper- 
like proliferation and commodification of music. 

The dominant constructions of music as non-referen- 
tial and non-ideological (Western classical music) or 
as marginalized and primitive (popular and ethnic 
musics) are implicated in strategies of control that 
make legitimate music into something transcenden- 
tal that exists apart from practice. This shields music 
from being implicated in relations of power and at 
the same time inhibits understanding about 
performative practices because it is difficult to con- 
ceive of performance or participation as a total expe- 
rience. The closest we come to conceptualizing a 
performance that at once mobilizes music/dance/ 
thought/history/play /spirituality etc., is the idea of 
ritual, but this word is problematic as it still marks off 
and compartmentalizes human activity. Music is 
neither transcendental nor trivial, but inhabits a site 
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where hegemonic processes are contested. Placing 
music back in the world does not reduce music, but 
gives it social force. 

In the following discussion of music and resistance 
my purpose, in part, is to explode reified representa- 
tions of "political music." Discussions of popular 
music have often suffered from a kind of reduction- 
ism by certain Left and reactionary positions, which 
sense the power of music but are uneasy about its 
inaccessibility to rational critique and control. I ex- 
plore how popular music becomes a site of resistance 
through four lines of investigation: textual analysis 
focusing on the lyrics of songs; subaltern cultural 
production; music as performance and its relation to 
autonomy; and music as a sonic activity or tactic. I 
argue that oppositional music practices not only act 
as a form of resistance against domination, but gener- 
ate social relationships and experience which can 
form the basis of a new cultural sensibility and, in 
fact, are involved in the struggle for a new culture. 

Textual Analysis or, Bow wow wow yippee yo 

YIPPEE YAY, BOW WOW YIPPEE YO YIPPEE YAy! (GeORGE 

Clinton "Atomic Dog") 

Textual analyses focus on the lyrics in music as the 
primary or only site of meaning. The words in music 
have been particularly important as a medium of 
communication in cultures and historical periods 
where there are no written texts, texts are only avail- 
able to a privileged group, or to deliberately subvert 
the power of the written word. Beyond the notion of 
"protest songs", lyrics are multivalent, employing 
discursive strategies which form a poetics of resis- 
tance. 1 will also discuss the limitations of these text- 
based analyses, particularly with regard to meaning 
reception, the elision of social context and issues of 
cultural production, and most obviously, the inabil- 
ity to consider meaning in instrumental music. 


Recent literary criticism emphasizes the importance 
of 'voice' in cultural resistance. For oppressed peoples 
under slavery, in colonial contexts and the 
underclasses of global capitalism music has often 
been a central site for the intervention in dominant 
discourses and for creating forms of expression that 
are culturally affirming. Because of the dominance of 
metropolitan languages, illiteracy or lack of access to 
print mediums, orality has played a major role in 
contesting the universalizing discourses of empire. 
Locating a position of vocality and self-representa- 
tion is central to creating a counter-narrative, posit- 
ing a counter-essence and in critically attacking the 
legitimacy of "objective" knowledge and truth. 

Popular forms of music have become an effective site 
of enunciation and people involved in indigenous 
struggles have mixed traditional elements of music 
with rock to reach a mass audience through the 
circulation of world music. Essays in Rockin' the Boat: 
Mass Music and Mass Movements detail such political 
music from Hawaii and Australia. In Australia, Ab- 
original musicians blend indigenous forms with rock 
to preserve traditional values, represent their own 
history and protest oppression. Contemporary Ab- 
original music was first influenced by the guitar style 
and personal song genre of American country-west- 
ern musicians and in the 1970s became highly influ- 
enced by the message of black liberation and reggae 
music of Bob Marley. Aboriginal Australians are us- 
ing music as a "political weapon in the long-term 
struggle of Aboriginal people for dignity, respect, and 
land rights claims" (Breen). The song lyrics by musi- 
cian Archie Roach and bands. No Fixed Address and 
Us Mob are direct social commentaries, convey the 
Aboriginal experience in Australia or are program- 
matic like a song such as "AIDS its a Killer." Breen 
largely lets the lyrics speak for themselves in his 
analysis of the music's politics. 

In analyzing calypso lyrics of the 1930s and 40s, 
which are usually thought of as topical social com- 
mentary, 1 find that the lyrics employ various discur- 
sive strategies beyond the surface "meaning." To- 
gether these devices form a poetics of protest which in 
some cases utilize techniques of reappropriation usu- 
ally associated with postmodernism. Three of these 
discursive strategies are, first, that calypsos were a 
form of "autoethnography", through which a colo- 
nized people could represent themselves and retell 
history with their image and voice fully included. 
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Second, through irreverence and parody the 
calypsonians punctured the screen of colonial superi- 
ority by revealing scandals in the British ruling class 
and challenged the civilizing mission by contrasting 
it to the actions of the colonizer. Third, calypsos created 
a counter-narrative to official accounts of events. 

As an example 1 discuss a song written in the context 
of colonial rule, global economic depression and 
socialist organizing of the 1930s. In 1937, a black 
labor activist named "Buzz" Butler led a wildcat strike 
of Trinidadian oil workers which resulted in rioting 
and an extreme use of force by the government. 
Butler was jailed, but anger over police violence 
intensified when an official report whitewashing the 
incident was later released. Below are the last two 
stanzas of Atilla's calypso, "Commissioner's Report": 

They said through the evidence they had 

That the riot started at Fyzabad 

By the hooligan element under their leader 

A fanatic Negro called Butler 

Who uttered speeches inflammatory 

And caused disorders in this colony 

The only time they found the police was wrong 

Was when they stayed too long to shoot people down. 

A peculiar thing of this Commission 
In their ninety-two lines of dissertation 
Is there is no talk of exploitation 
Of the worker or his tragic condition 
Read through the pages there is no mention 
Of capitalistic oppression 
Which leads one to entertain a thought 
And wonder if it's a one-sided report. 

Atilla's song thoroughly indicts the official story 
through mimicking the jargon of the report itself and 
unmasking media representations. He links the words 
"commission" and "dissertation" with "exploitation" 
and "tragic condition", syntactically showing their 
real connection. Atilla attacks the scapegoating of 
Butler by reappropriating the language of the media 
and defusing the 'moral panic' induced by such buzz- 
words as "hooligan", "fanatic", and "inflammatory 
speeches." In this song he also brings together the 
rioting and capitalist oppression, which challenges 
the controlling mechanism of representing these 
issues separately; rioting portrayed as unconscious 
acts of violence, while oppressive economic and 
social conditions are channeled into 'appropriate' 
avenues of reform. 


However, political communication in music has 
traditionally been analyzed only in terms of the 
"self-evident" meaning of song lyrics. Examples of 
this programmatic approach to political music are 
common among the organized Left (and in nation- 
alist causes) and are found in Pring-MilTs article, 
"Revolutionary Song in Nicaragua" (1987). These 
"didactic songs" include inspirational anthems and 
historical accounts, as well as songs which are educa- 
tional, from the learning of multiplication tables to 
a song that replaces a written manual for the strip- 
ping down and reassembly of the "Carabina M-1" 
(by Luis Enrique Mejia Godoy). Pring-MilTs insights 
into the emotional meaning and educational uses of 
these songs are largely gleaned through analyzing a 
letter (1980) by one of the revolutionary leaders, 
Carlos Nunez Tellez, in which he praises the musical 
group Pancasan. His article gives little sense of the 
meaning of these songs in a broader context and 
again the lyrics are considered the only political 
component. In fact, Pring-Mill states: 

What may strike one as most surprising about that 
letter is its total silence regarding the music of such 
songs, which is simply taken for granted: their 
didactic and emotive functions, while reinforced by 
the music, clearly centre on the lyrics. Yet all the 
most successful songs owe much of their persuasive 
power to setting and performance — although the 
contribution of the musical element to the total 
'meaning' of a song is something much harder to 
analyze than that of its text. 

This quote speaks to the paradox of constructing 
political communication only in terms of the text. 
Whereas the meaning of these songs is only repre- 
sented as a function of the lyrics, the music is critical 
to conveying the message. But what is the message of 
the music? Reading didactic lyrics as literal and 
complete in the communication of meaning ignores 
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the many sub-texts and levels of meaning occurring 
in the production and performance of music. 

Within an analysis of political content based on 
lyrics, there are problems raised by semiotics such as 
the unpredictability of sign activity, reception and 
how meaning is context bound and multiple. In 
understanding the meaning of songs, musical expe- 
rience and cultural background are significant fac- 
tors. In addition, she cites an empirical study that 
suggests only ten to thirty percent of high school and 
college students "correctly identified the 'intended 
messages' in songs." In a recent article, Angelica 
Madeira raises these issues to further ask: "wherein 
lies popular music's political power?' She doesn't 
fully address the question, but points in a direction 
forged by Bakhtin (a Soviet philosopher and literary 
critic), centering on the "indestmctible character 
and universality of popular culture." She argues that 
"music is empowering not only because of the ex- 
plicit political ends it is able to serve, but also because 
it formulates yearnings and values for an entire 
generation." While 1 find the direction of her argu- 
ment salutary, she neglects to contextualize Bakhtin's 
writings and how emphasizing nonconformity, 
irreverence, festivity and pleasure in Stalinist Russia, 
requires a completely different analysis when ap- 
plied to the contemporary United States. This high- 
lights the necessity to locate resistance in relation to 
specific strategies of control and domination. 

Understanding the politics of music from a text- 
based analysis is particularly problematic with forms 
of music that are heavily coded (possibly to avoid 
censure), or where the lyrics are of secondary impor- 
tance or even misleading. And what might "protest 
lyrics" be in social contexts where the very language 
of struggle has been co-opted? In an interesting 
article, Rey Chow analyzes Chinese popular music 
and how it creates a discourse of resistance in a 
context where the rhetoric of class struggle has 



become part of the dominant discourse. In this situa- 
tion, lightheartedness, emotion and physicality are 
the central trans-linguistic themes. Chow suggests 
that meaning is created in the clash of words (often 
from Chinese history) and rock music, a meaning 
which becomes audible through "striking notes of 
difference" from the single voice of official culture. 
Instead of emphasizing "voice" or "who speaks", 
Chow suggests we ask "what plays?" and "who lis- 
tens?" She concludes with the critical distinction 
between passivity and "silent sabotage", through a 
literal and metaphorical discussion of the cassette 
Walkman creating a kind of sonic barrier. These 
examples show how music is a form of resistance 
beyond an objectified reading of political lyrics through 
emphasizing the stmcture of listening, in which mean- 
ing is mutually produced in different contexts. 

Cultural Production or, "Classical music, 

JAZZ . . . THOSE ARE CATEGORIES OF THINGS YOU BUY, 

that's not music." (Yo Yo Ma, cellist) 

In "The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Repro- 
duction", Walter Benjamin argues that technologies 
of artistic reproduction that originated in the early 
20th century began to create an undifferentiated 
visual or musical terrain that separated the artist or 
author from his work. Since this time, critical theory 
has emphasized the mediation inherent in all mass 
produced cultural products and two primary posi- 
tions have developed about mass culture. The first 
equates economic domination with cultural domina- 
tion and implicates mass culture in the reproduction 
of hegemony. The second view argues that mass 
culture is a site of contestation and that popular 
music is not a completely controlled and manufac- 
tured product of the West. Electric guitars and syn- 
thesizers shape the sound of a transnational 
technoculture which reflects a process of urbaniza- 
tion, not Westernization, as musicians constantly 
create new sounds for their own purposes. In this 
section I detail these arguments, along with ways in 
which decreasing costs of music technology have 
facilitated subaltern cultural production and have 
effectively challenged the hegemony of mass cultural 
products and ideologies. 

Adorno's writings on music represent one extreme in 
arguments over the role and influence of cultural 
production in society (1990). For Adorno, the cen- 
tralized production of popular music is part of a 
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system of control aimed at the creation of mecha- 
nized individuals whose habits and desires comply 
with the needs of capitalism and the State. While his 
position is understandable, having witnessed the 
power of music and the "loudspeaker" as employed 
by the Nazis, Adorno makes the mistake of equating 
all forms of popular, rhythmic music with sounds 
that serve dominant interests. His view of popular 
music and serious music (Western classical) is 
manichean, and the role of popular music in society 
is to create escape or distraction, and as a social 
cement in which the rhythms of popular dance music 
and jazz produce a standardized individual. 

A central problem with Adorno's argument is the 
positing of a subject as pure receptor. In his work on 
rock and roll, Grossberg cites communication theo- 
ries that ascribe a more active role to the audience in 
the construction of meaning and ideology. 

... if is the audience that interprets the text, defines 
its message, "decodes" it by bringing it into its own 
already constituted realities, or "uses" it to satisfy 
already present needs. In either case, the audience 
make the text fit into its experiences . 

While 1 agree with Grossberg's contextualizing and 
creating a dynamic of interaction between mass cul- 
tural products and audience there is a danger of 
creating a subject in the Americanized sense of indi- 
vidual free will and choice. 1 am suspicious of theories 
based on boundaries and difference without thor- 
oughly addressing how the production of difference 
often conceals a broader conformity that is not only 
little threat to capitalism but is vital to it. 

In addition to the problem of Adorno's subject, his 
blatant Eurocentrism and dismissal of black cultural 
forms and their meaning in the context of racial 
oppression in the United States is, frankly, abhorrent. 
In a scathing indictment of Horkheimer and Adorno, 
who were writing in Los Angeles during WWII, Mike 
Davis states: 

They described the Culture Industry not merely as 
political economy, but as a specific spatiality that 
vitiated the classical proportions of European urban- 
ity, expelling from the stage both the 'masses' (in 
their heroic, history-changing incarnation) and the 
critical intelligentsia. Exhibiting no apparent interest 
in the wartime turmoil in the local aircraft plants nor 



inclined to appreciate the vigorous nightlife of Los 
Angeles's Central Avenue ghetto, Horkheimer and 
Adorno focused instead on the little single-family 
boxes that seemed to absorb the world-historic mis- 
sion of the proletariat into family-centered consum- 
erism under the direction of radio jingles and Life 
magazine ads (1990:48). 

Before dismissing the 'Culture Industry', it is impor- 
tant to consider the global stratification of the record 
industry and its economic and cultural influence, in 
addition to ways in which cultural products are 
interpreted and appropriated in local contexts. Wallis 
and Malm (1984; 1992) provide comprehensive data 
on the global production and media activity (such as 
radio air-play) of music and argue that corporate 
activity in the music industry duplicates large-scale 
patterns of economic change and distributions of 
wealth worldwide. Currently, five major record labels 
"dominate the greater part of the global production 
and distribution of recorded music. The smaller inde- 
pendents take the risks in the local market, and 
achieve a high degree of local competence develop- 
ing artists and repertoire talent which the majors can 
occasionally exploit internationally." In addition to 
changes in recording technology, the organization of 
the music industry, issues of control, authorship, 
copyright, studio budgets, recording contracts, manu- 
facturing budgets, distribution and payola are major 
factors in the global flow of mass music products. 
Through the forces of competition, SimonFrith (1987; 
1989) argues that the industry is intensely conserva- 
tive, protecting certain styles and their profitability 
rather than taking risks on new sounds and artists. He 
concludes that the prevalence of cassette piracy (which 
is estimated at 66% in some markets), and other 
structural changes in the industry and technology 
will provide new opportunities for the independents 
and make cultural production more in tune with the 
"sounds of the street" and "music as a human activity." 
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In Cassette Culture, Peter Manuel argues that the 
accessibility of music technology since the mid- 
1980s has decentered control in the music industry, 
creating a surge in local music production and the 
democratization of expression. Manuel sees technol- 
ogy itself as the major determinant of change in 
musical and political expression away from mo- 
nopoly and towards pluralism in cultural produc- 
tion, particularly in "developing nations." His study 
of popular music in India shows an explosion of 
locally recorded, produced and manufactured cas- 
settes, some of which sell only a few copies, but 
others become widely popular in ways that could not 
have occurred with earlier forms of music production 
and industry control. He argues that this change 
liberates public expression from the homogenizing 
and "deculturating" effects of mass media products; 
preserves folk genres that might otherwise become 
extinct, as well as fueling "proletarian hybrid genres"; 
and promotes local and regional identity. While 
Manuel clearly espouses the revolutionary potential 
of cassette technology against foreign cultural domi- 
nation, he admits that the localized quality of cas- 
sette "culture" reinforces and may even intensify pre- 
existing social divisions. Through recorded music 
and speeches, cassettes have been highly effective in 
political organizing, a "new media" for grassroots 
organizing and lower-class empowerment. But cas- 
settes have been utilized by "every major socio- 
political campaign", including political and religious 
causes far removed from the "leftist mobilization and 
subaltern empowerment" envisioned by some. 

Developments in music technology and mass com- 
munications have created avenues of expression for 
previously silenced groups, facilitated networks of 
alternative music like rap and punk, and create the 
potential for a transnational oppositional culture. By 
suggesting this potentiality, I do not argue that 
resistance to either economic or 'cultural' imperial- 


ism is predicated on new technologies or that a single 
meaning can be gleaned from these developments. 
Reformulations of identity through the circulation of 
popular music products simply raises the possibility 
of new kinds of organization and community. At the 
same time, multinational capitalism's 'restless search 
for markets' has meant the increased commodification 
and consumption of global cultural products, but the 
social meaning of this marketing and how musicians 
and cultural producers negotiate this terrain must be 
addressed in its particularities. Raymond Williams 
argues that technology is not a predetermined instru- 
ment of domination or liberation but "a moment of 
choice", and instead emphasizes "the intense vitality 
of some kinds of popular music, always being reached 
for by the market and often grasped and tamed, but 
repeatedly renewing its impulses in new and vigor- 
ous forms" (Williams. The next section addresses 
how popular music production in recorded and live 
forms interacts with the politics of location. 

Performance and The Temporary Autonomous 
Zone or, "Space is the Place" (Sun Ra) 

The practice of oppressed groups in society trying to 
achieve "relative autonomy" is historically insepa- 
rable from domination itself. Critical studies that go 
beyond analyzing text and cultural production sug- 
gest a linkage between music practices and social 
formations that seek autonomy from the effects of 
power in the broadest sense. In developing a complex 
description of music activity as resistance in such 
situations I explore three themes in this section: 
performance as social organization and cultural em- 
powerment of oppressed groups; music as pleasure, 
use-value and threat to the necessary commodification 
of desire under capitalism; music as site of Refusal 
and the "temporary autonomous zone." 

The performance of music is enigmatic from a West- 
ern/capitalist perspective because it is often unpro- 
ductive (materially) and yet it produces (socially). 
Popular music is a social activity, a site of interaction 
and ideology, a temporary community that usually 
includes some type of movement or physical expres- 
sion that is pleasurable. While music performance is 
an "extreme occasion" because it is temporal and not 
repeatable, musicologist John Shepherd states that 
"all music should be understood within the context 
of the politics of the everyday." He argues that the 
activity of music, through its complex system of 
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signification, has the ability to shape awareness, 
individual subjectivity, and social formations. It is 
only in the industrialized world that music has be- 
come constructed as privileged property, leisure ac- 
tivity or mass distraction. Through its ability to medi- 
ate the social — temporally, spatially and bodily — 
music is a powerful site of struggle in the organization 
of meaning and lived experience. "Music can at the 
same time 'territorialize' and 'deterritorialize' the 
everyday, evoking and transcending its terrains, 
spaces, and temporalities as these are visually and 
linguistically mediated." 

Beyond music as a site of critique of dominant ideolo- 
gies, cultural critics have stressed the importance of 
cultural solidarity that occurs through performance. 
For the African diaspora and other groups oppressed 
through colonialism and repressive regimes, cultural 
expressions of music and dance have been a source of 
strength and identity formation critical to liberation 
struggles. Gilroy states that "Black expressive cultures 
affirm while they protest" (1987:155). This is well 
demonstrated in the calypso music of Trinidad, which 
is historically linked to both emancipation and 
decolonization. The French Catholic tradition of car- 
nival began to be celebrated in Trinidad in the early 
19th century and for the next hundred years carnival, 
freedom, rioting and music were all linked in various 
ways. The "yard" was a space of relative autonomy for 
slaves and through elaborate secret societies and 
coded forms of communication resistance to slavery 
was built. By the 1830s, an extensive network of 
information had evolved as slaves were overheard 
singing a song in Patois about a successful slave revolt 
in Haiti. After emancipation, plantation owners re- 
placed slave labor with indentured East Indian immi- 
grants, driving many blacks into urban centers and 
continued poverty. The tradition of music and ex- 
pression continued in the urban yard and in the early 
20th century carnival music began to be performed in 
performance "tents." The calypso tents effectively 
merged a music born in resistance and a broad-based 
audience into a regularized social gathering through 
which a counter-narrative to colonial discourse and 
an emergent cultural identity were shaped. As the 
songs were performed in front of an audience they 
were immediately validated or repudiated by the 
public, and the wit and creativity of the calypsonians 
were a source of cultural empowerment for all. 


Another example of the interlocution of cultural 
affirmation and political resistance is elaborated by 
Fairley's discussion of the Chilean group jKaraxu!, 
which was formed shortly after the U.S. backed coup 
in 1973. Fairley argues that: 

. . . musical meaning is negotiated between elements 
of performance and between performers and audi- 
ence. It is inextricably tied to lived experience, politi- 
cal praxis, feelings and beliefs. It is rooted in social 
and political life . . . The creation and performance of 
this music is part of the process of learning to live 
with, and making sense of, experience — of re- 
integrating the dis-integrated . 

Fairley describes |Karaxu!'s performances as impor- 
tant "ritual occasions" to emphasize both the com- 
plexity of meaning and inclusion of the audience as 
integral to the event. Their performances are an 
active, if symbolically rendered, reminder of histori- 
cal events and political mobilization in which cul- 
tural expression and political commitment survive 
together in exile. 

Second, I address music as pleasure, the politics of 
forms of pleasure that exist as 'use-value' and how 
this is a threat to the capitalist commodification of 
desire. With few exceptions, political theory and 
activity in the West has been constructed as a totally 
serious and difficult practice. While I would certainly 
agree with most political activists that the global 
history of genocidal campaigns, ongoing struggles 
against oppression and even the smallest acts of 
social and physical domination evoke both rage and 
the necessity of political organization and action, I 
also argue that political ideology and strategies need 
to be continually reformulated. In this period, which 
might be thought of as the historic defeat of the Left, 
questions have been raised about paradigms of politi- 
cal theory and praxis, particularly with regard to the 
thinking behind slogans like "the road is hard but the 
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future is bright." Constructing politics and pleasure 
as incommensurable spheres has been a major prob- 
lem, creating both a denigration of the body (which 
has been implicated in forms of political tyranny), 
and it also has difficulty explaining both the attrac- 
tion and persistence of forms of "entertainment" and 
"spirituality." 

Some theorists are beginning to recognize the need to 
reintegrate these spheres and develop more compli- 
cated notions of resistance distinct from the purely 
politically instrumental. McClary and Walser cri- 
tique the traditional Left and musicology for their 
positivist. Enlightenment-derived approach to mean- 
ing in music, and implicate both in systems designed 
to reinforce norms rather than liberate. 

Part of the problem is one that chronically plagues 
the Left: a desire to find explicit political agendas and 
intellectual complexity in the art it wants to claim 
and a distrust of those dimensions of art that appeal 
to the senses, to physical pleasure. Yet pleasure 
frequently is the politics of music — pleasure as 
interference, the pleasure ofmarginalized people that 
has evaded channelization. Rock is a discourse that 
has frequently been at its most effective politically 
when its producers and consumers are least aware of 
any political or intellectual dimensions. . . . 

In a unique approach, Attali (1985) theorizes histori- 
cal change in society through a semiotic reading of 
sound. He maps the global spread of capitalism 
through the control of societal sound and the 
"deritualizing" of music's "old code" — locus of 
social organization, mythology and healing. Attali 
articulates the difference between music produced by 
an industry and music as unproductive, an end in 
itself with the capacity to create its own code. Music 
is a threat to hegemonic forms of discourse and social 
relations because it offers the greatest potential to 
create new forms of communication and create "plea- 



sure in being instead of having. " Attali's constmction 
of music as resistance follows from both Marx's 
theory of commodity fetishism and Foucault's theory 
of power as the saturation of discourse, social rela- 
tions and bodies. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a form of 
power comes into being that begins to exercise itself 
through social production and social service. It be- 
comes a matter of obtaining productive service from 
individuals in their concrete lives. And in conse- 
quence, a real and effective 'incorporation' of power 
was necessary, in the sense that power had to be able 
to gain access to the bodies of individuals, to their 
acts, attitudes and modes of everyday behavior. 

Are there not ways in which music is a constant 
reminder of the existence of pleasure as use-value and 
as such poses a threat to a system that necessarily 
seeks out and exploits all forms of pleasure and 
energy for productive use? 

My third point addresses Attali's notion of music as a 
site of "reality under construction." This idea is ech- 
oed by cultural critics who write on subcultures, black 
expressive culture and by theorists who articulate 
resistance in the broadest possible sense — beyond 
political ideology to a total transformation of values 
and lived behavior. 1 suggest thinking about these 
ideas through a more mobile category that conceives 
of forms of collective, cultural resistance as the situ- 
ated practices of specific groups. The "Temporary 
Autonomous Zone" or TAZ (Bey 1990) is useful in 
articulating this concept and 1 apply it to music in 
specific situations. Hakim Bey's theory of TAZ begins 
with a critique of revolution from two main posi- 
tions. He argues that the current period is one in 
which a "vast undertaking would be futile martyr- 
dom" and, coming from an anarchist tradition, he 
distmsts revolution because of its historical tendency 
to reinstitute authoritarianism in a different guise. He 
contrasts revolution with uprising, focusing on this 
activity as a kind of "free enclave", as festival, and a 
temporary or limited Refusal in which to "withdraw 
from the area of simulation." Bey views the TAZ as 
both a strategy and "condition for life." 

The TAZ is thus a perfect tactic for an era in which the 
State is omnipresent and all-powerful and yet simul- 
taneously riddled with cracks and vacancies. And 
because the TAZ is a microcosm of that 'anarchist 
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dream' of a free culture, I can think of no better tactic 
by which to work toward that goal while at the same 
time experiencing some of its benefits here and now. 

Ultimately the TAZ is a space beyond the gaze of 
power and the State. Bey draws inspiration from the 
spirit of the Paris Commune and the maroon com- 
munities of Jamaica and Surinam. 

While Bey briefly mentions "music as an organiza- 
tional principle", Hebdige and Gilroy link African 
music to a kind of oppositional, utopian space. 
While both tend to essentialize African music in a 
way 1 find problematic, the substance of their discus- 
sion of subcultures and black performance traditions 
speaks to this idea of temporary autonomy. Hebdige 
stresses the ideological character of everyday activi- 
ties and how subcultural style in Britain is a symbolic 
form of struggle against the social order, or "a prac- 
tice of resistance through style." In describing punk, 
Hebdige argues that music and dance formed a cen- 
tral site in which to perform revolt that "undermined 
every relevant discourse" (1991:108) and created an 
"alternative value system." "Conventional ideas of 
prettiness were jettisoned . . . fragments of school 
uniforms were symbolically defiled . . . punk dances 
like the pogo upset traditional courtship patterns . . 
. overt displays of heterosexual interest were gener- 
ally regarded with contempt and suspicion . . . frontal 
attacks (on) the bourgeois notion of entertainment 
or the classical concept of 'high art' ..." Hebdige's 
account resonates with my own involvement with 
punk in San Francisco in the late 1970s and early 80s. 
What 1 found most significant about this scene was 
that it fostered an ethos of 'direct action' through 
which behavior and ideologies (mostly reactionary 
positions and some aspects of leftist politics) were 
overtly challenged and in some cases transformed. 
This sense of engagement had a significant impact 
on gender roles as many women were not content to 
be fans or only singers, but began playing instru- 
ments in bands and expressing themselves in num- 
bers that were virtually unprecedented in Western 
popular music. 

Paul Gilroy discusses British punk and its links with 
reggae through the "two-tone" movement and youth 
organization. Rock Against Racism, but focuses pri- 
marily on black expressive culture as a site of "collec- 
tive memory, perception and experience in the 
present . . . the construction of community by sym- 



bolic and ritual means " Writing on rap, funk and 

reggae, he argues that the public spaces in which 
dances occur "are transformed by the power of these 
musics to disperse and suspend the temporal and 
spatial order of the dominant culture." In 
Rastafarianism, 'Babylon system' symbolizes the to- 
tal rejection of 'mental slavery', racism and exploit- 
ative economic conditions under capitalism; it is "a 
critique of the economy of time and space which is 
identified with the world of work and wages from 
which blacks are excluded and from which they, as a 
result, announce and celebrate their exclusion." In 
Gilroy's recent work he also stresses the need to 
distinguish the "political aesthetics" of different music 
groups within black popular culture. 

My last example centers on an article by Pablo Vila, 
"Rock Nacional and Dictatorship in Argentina" (1992), 
in which he argues that concerts created a space in 
which a "we" was constructed that formed a cultural 
challenge to the ideology of the dictatorship. As the 
military regime took power in 1976 and sought to 
disperse all collectivities and suppress traditional 
political formations, rock concerts became a site of 
heavily coded oppositional activity. Vila refers to 
these sites as autonomous spaces of interaction "for 
broad sections of youth, a refuge, a sphere of resis- 
tance, and a channel for participation in the context 
of a closed and authoritarian society in crisis." The 
common experience of youth rebellion and its form, 
the rock concert, became highly politicized in the 
context of the military dictatorship and the censure 
of political and cultural expression. Vila states that 
the message was in the activity as the music fostered 
a culture which demanded incorruptibility against 
transar (interactions with the system) and for zafar 
(escape from the system by all possible means). He 
cites the importance of the rock nacional movement 
for Argentinian youth as "salvaging the meaning of 
life in a context of lies and terror, consolidating a 
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collective actor as a means of counteracting an 
individualistic model of life, counterpoising a sup- 
portive community of actions and interests to the 
primacy of the market." 

In this section 1 have shown ways in which music as 
a popular performance medium which engages the 
body and mind in a collective expression, has the 
power to transform values, ideology and lived be- 
havior through generating a "temporary autono- 
mous zone." Music is hardly just sound that is 
passively listened to, but a sonic force that acts on 
bodies and minds and creates its own life rhythms; 
rhythms that power recognizes and tries to monopo- 
lize through a relentless domination of societal noise. 
But, because of its unique properties music can be 
employed as a powerful counter-hegemonic device 
that goes beyond thought to being. Music as socially 
organized use-value is a threat to the individuated, 
consumption-oriented desiring machine of advanced 
capitalism. As a pleasurable collective expression 1 
find that the practice of music provides important 
clues to what Foucault describes as the "art of living 
counter to all forms of fascism" through constantly 
creating "de-individualization" and how it is "the 
connection of desire to reality (and not its retreat 
into the forms of representation) that possesses revo- 
lutionary force." 

Sonic Squatting 

In this final section I show how subordinate groups 
have used music as a weapon which is able to 
penetrate walls and minds. In addition to the fact 
that drumming can reproduce language, territorial- 
ization through sound marks off areas of political or 
cultural significance and has played a major role in 
human activities such as religion and war. From 
kettledrums to bagpipes, sound exhorted troops, 
relayed commands, and was used to terrify enemies. 


Sound has remained a potent weapon, a force that 
disturbs through the fact that it is unhinged from the 
visual or the knowable and symbolically acts on the 
imagination, infiltrating and destabilizing power. 

In Arguedas' novel, Yawar Fiesta, about indigenous 
stmggles in the highlands of Peru, the wakawak'ras or 
"trumpets of the earth" are a very disturbing sound 
for the local authorities. The trumpets announce the 
Yawar Fiesta, an indigenous form of bullfighting that 
articulates conflict in the novel. While the town of 
Puquio is geographically divided by class and 
ethnicity, and controlled by the Civil Patrol, sound is 
not so easily contained as the "voices" of the 
wakawak'ras well up "from below" and invade every 
house, every room, every person. Sound is not only a 
form of resistance, but an attack on domination 
materially represented in distinct forms of spatiality. 

From the four quarters, as the night began, the 
bullfight music would rise up to the Giron Bolivar. 
From the Chaupi square, straight up to Giron Bolivar, 
the turupukllay rose on the wind. In the shops, in the 
pool hall, in the notables' houses, the girls and the 
townsmen would hear it. 

"At night that music sounds like it's coming from the 
graveyard, " they'd say. 

“Yeah, man. It troubles your mind ..." 

"That cholo Maywa is the worst of all. His music 
goes right down to the depths of my soul." 

The sound of the wakawaWras interrupted the mistis' 
conversation under the lamps on the comers of the 
Giron Bolivar; it disturbed the peace of the diners in 
the houses of the leading citizens. In the Indian 
neighborhoods, the boys would gather when Don 
Maywa played . . . 

Sometimes Don Maywa' s trumpet was heard in the 
town when the Priest was saying the rosary in church 
with the ladies and girls of the town and with some 
of the women from the Indian neighborhoods. The 
bullfight music was dispiriting to those pious souls; 
the Priest, too, would pause for a moment when the 
melody came in to him. The girls and ladies would 
look at one another uneasily, as if the brindled or 
tawny bulls were bellowing from the church doorway. 
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"Devil's music!" the Vicar would say. (Arguedas) 

Beyond associations with the bullfight, the simple 
moaning of the wakawak'ras is complex in its signifi- 
cation, at once recalling the presence of the Indians 
and the threat posed by their historically incomplete 
domination by both church and state. The music is 
particularly powerful in its ability to conjure up 
unknown aspects of the Other, unleashing fear and 
anxiety that exists in the minds of the mistis (ladinos). 
In this regard it operates as a psychological/spatial 
tactic that is difficult to contain. 

Sound or P. A. systems may create an internal spatial- 
ity or "temporary autonomous zone", but through 
them music can traverse and challenge spatially orga- 
nized social divisions. In his work on the cultural 
character of ethnic and class divisions in Cartagena, 
Colombia, Joel Streicker (1994) describes the use of 
sound as resistance and a "non-spatial way to reclaim 
space." He historicizes the construction of urban 
space which has become increasingly divided by class 
and race to make certain areas "safe" for the "rich" 
and tourism. The spatial separation of rich and poor 
is culturally symbolized by the Independence Day 
Festival which once involved all social groups, but 
more recently local elites have shaped it into an event 
which excludes the poor (who are largely of African 
descent) . Many lower class youths have reclaimed the 
Festival's dance through what Streicker describes as a 
"budding, racially conscious, popular class cultural 
movement centered on music and dance called 
champeta. " In addition to constructing an alternative 
identity through African music as opposed to Latin 
music, the loud sound systems at these dances broad- 
cast the music past the walls of the colonial city. "This 
music speaks of — and is — a presence that the rich 
cannot avoid, a nearly dusk-to-dawn siege reminding 
the wealthy of the popular class' otherness . . . and a 
way for disenfranchised groups to exercise control 
over space. ..." Through broadcasting their own 
music directly into the site of official culture the 
champetudos create a struggle over class privilege and 
identity through sound. 

Conclusion 

In this paper I have shown how popular music can be 
a site of counter-hegemonic activity. For explanatory 
purposes I have deconstructed music activities and 
forms in an artificial way. Performance and 


commodification of music products are not clearly 
bounded and how musicians and audiences negoti- 
ate these spheres varies in every situation. There is no 
correct strategy here. In fact, resistance is necessarily 
a creative, imaginative process and arguments that 
purport to have "the one answer" are increasingly 
suspect. Instead, I argue that music and resistance are 
shaped in the moment of their coming into being, a 
musical/political praxis that is negotiated by sociai 
actors in particular spatial and temporal locations. 
As fixity itself is increasingly recognized as a neces- 
sary condition for the deployment of power, 
performative practices like music and dance suggest 
forms of resistance that produce experience in ever 
changing forms. 

It is important to remember that music is a universal 
activity that emerged with "culture" as a defining 
characteristic of human communities. I do not raise 
this point to suggest some essentialized meaning or 
origin of music, but to generate further thought 
about deep cultural assumptions in the West that are 
prevalent across the political spectrum. In an era 
when music and the arts are being eliminated from 
public schools in the United States through specific 
discourses about the "productive" individual and an 
emphasis on education that facilitates employment, 
I argue that these actions have more to do with a 
particular kind of social reproduction than simply 
balancing budgets. As music is a common practice of 
subordinate groups and its practice is a form of social 
organization, it is an important site of management 
by dominant forces in society. Finally, I suggest that 
music draws its power from the fact that it is both 
ordinary and mystical. Music is something pleasur- 
able that everyone can participate in and create their 
own bit of magic outside the loop of production and 
consumption. This is why it is so dangerous. 

— Robin Balliger 
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From 


Post-Modernist Squares 

1) Contemporary society as a monolithic structure thoroughly imbued with capitalist logic. 
If, in traditional Marxist thought, capital was deemed to contain its nemisis in the proletariate, 
history has proven otherwise. As capitalism has continued to expand and grow, our own 
hearts and minds have been colonized and brought into its orbit. Alienation, that last refuge 
of modernist thought, has itself become impossible as there is no longer any "self" seperate 
from the cash nexus. All that exists is capital and capital is all that exists. 

2) Contemporary society as having no innate stmcture or monolithic totalization. Society 
itself is but a concept constmcted out of free floating signifiers linked to each other in the 
course of discourse. Capitalist production is a part of that discourse but there is no automatic 
relationship between it and anything else. Everything is a sign with the total play of signs, 
the signification of which is open, variable and subject to change. All that exists is discourse 
and discourse is all that exists. 

(In square #1, capital expands like a huge tumour while our relationship to it flattens out and 
becomes indistinquishable from it. In square #2, society itself flattens out into a play of signs. 
Not that malignancy doesn't also occur. In this case,however, it springs from the discourse 
itself as each side, with a nod towards Nietzche, seeks to capture the other in its chain of 
meaning . . . ) 


Behind the cult of health, fashion, and eternal youthfulness lurks the cult of death. The 
isolation and exhaltation of it (both in fear and its ability to evoke fear) as torn from the cycle 
of life. 

Behind the cult of infinite play and non-identity lurks the cult of Tmth. The isolation and 
exhaltation of it (both in ridicule of past errors and the fear of creating new ones) as torn from 
the cycle of knowledge. 

Old Chinese saying: "He who is bitten by snake will jump at sticks." 

Old Marxist saying: "The dispute over the reality or non-reality of thinking which is isolated 
from practice is purely a scholastic question." 
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Is "A"s relationship to "B" hierarchical and/or temporal? Are they linked within a common 
series or are they members of different series? Does "A" define "B" and vice versa or is one 
or the other defined by something else? If each is dependent on the other, will one disappear 
if the other does or will a similar entity miraculously appear in its place? "If "A" and/or "B" 
are defined by something else, what is it? Is "A" (or "B") really, truly and absolutely "A" (or 
"B"), or is it but a fragment, an echo, and/or a shadow of a larger "A" (or "B")? What is the 
history of "A" and "B" and what is the history of what we're being told about them? Is it 
idealism to dream of "Z"? And if not, can we get there directly or must we take that ill-fated 
path through "C" and "D" and "E" . . . ? 


Mayakovsky, revolutionary. Mayakovsky criticized by Lenin and the Central Committee. 
Mayakovsky under attack during Stalin's First Five Year Plan. Mayakovsky committing 
suicide after "the song had been strangled". Mayakovsky idealized by Stalin and named the 
poet of the Revolution while everything he stood for was sent to Siberia. 

Thus spake Zarathustra. And the living legacy of Nietzche. 


Not one History, but many histories. Not one Time but many times. In the deconstruction 
of western presumption, all are deemed equal under the sun. That this lovely insight of post- 
modernism came at a time when all indigenous histories have been swept into the 
universality of capitalist time is, to use their word, "ironic". . . 

Time lines move at different speeds and take different forms. They do not follow their own 
internal path unhindered, however. At almost every point they intersect, divert, and/or eat 
and transform each other. 

What is lacking on an ontological level has serious ramifications on a political level: 

1) To speak of the equality of time without acknowledging the dominance of imperialist time 
is not only an apology for big power plunder, but better offers up its victims as attractive 
commodities to consume. 
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2) That exotic clock you hear may be a time bomb about to go off. 


. . .Real time objects/psychological traces, the present spectacle/actual relations, prescribed 
aims/sisyphisian circles, tributes in the now/victims past, dreams lost/reality gained, class 
warfare/class collaboration, doors bolted/pieces of sky, words as things/ things as words, 
rebirth in ruin/ruin in rebirth, shipwrecks/status quo, temples of worship/worshiped 
temples, beautiful corpses/horrific life, nature as commodity/nature's revenge, floating 
signifier/the signified popped . . . 


Today at school, listening to the children try to recite the alphabet backwards, what 
interested me most wasn't the accomplishment of the deed (which after all, is but a mirror 
image of the same old order), but the starts and restarts, the reversals of reversals within the 
reversal, and the glorious leaps — often spanning whole continents of givens — along the 
way. 
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My Own Best Friend 

by Ben Cullen, age 12 
When I was little 
I loved my dad. 

I played with him. 

Hours would pass. 

Then he rotted. 

Rotted till he tasted 
like sour milk. 

Always too busy for me. 

I wondered if he even knew I was 
there 

that I wasn't just a beer that 
you pull out of the fridge and flip 
the top. 

He couldn't pick me up and 
say "I love you" 

anymore easily than someone who 
didn't 

have someone to say "I love you" 
to. 

I felt like an ant. 

So small, 

barely noticeable to anyone. 

One Christmas he gave me a mirror 
— now one of my 
most prized possessions. 

Because suddenly I knew 
I wasn't the ant. 

He was. 

Whether he had time or not, 

I finally understood that 
I was my own best friend. 


I'm sitting in the doughnut shop on Mission and Excelsior after school, 
editing some student poems, when red police car lights and sirens draw 
everyone's attention across the street. "Looks like two girls going at each 
other," says one of the old regulars, craning his neck. 

Not extraordinary. A student tried to set fire to the school where I'm 
working; two boys under ten years of age were caught carrying guns at one 
of the better elementary schools in the Mission District; at a local high 
school where kids are bussed in from the poorest sections of town, 
teachers had to pull apart two girls who were involved in a machete knife 
fight. At the same school male students gang raped an emotionally 
disturbed girl in the bathroom while a few students kept a look out. 

"Oh oh, now they're taking one of the girls away, " says a woman who has 
forgotten her change at the cash register. 

I bound over to the police car, intent on convincing the cop that I'm the 
girl's teacher and that the conflict can be better resolved through her 
school. No weapons have been used, the other girl is unharmed, in fact 
almost ebullient as she describes her side of the story to the officer; no 
serious crime has been committed. 

"I'm sorry lady. I'm still deciding whether or not to arrest her." The girl 
is a thirteen-year-old African American. "You are interfering with this 
inquiry. If you have a complaint, you can talk to my supervisor." 

Most of our police force commutes from the suburbs. The Mission must 
look like another planet in a sci-fi film to them, the people in it, not really 
life forms as they know it. Fortunately, judging by the ethnicity and 
manner of the supervisor, it looks like he's more likely to understand the 
girl's case. "I hear what you're saying; I've been on both sides of the law," 
he admits. "I can make a recommendation, but the decision is really up 
to the arresting officer." 


I hand the supervisor a sheet of paper with some print. I'm hoping it will 
help the Dial and Arrid Extra Dry cop change his mind. I cross the street 
and resume working on the kids' poetry folders. I can see the supervisor 
studying the sheet I gave him. Deep in concentration. Turning it over. 


While he reads it. I'll elaborate on the girl's predicament. It has to do with 
a four letter word: being poor. 
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Let's start from the beginning. A report by the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program (UNDP) states that one quarter of the world lives in 
extreme poverty. Twenty percent of the world's population has 82.7 
percent of the wealth while 60 percent barely enjoy 5.6 percent of the 
riches. The poorest 20 percent of the population on the planet lives 150 
times worse than the top 20 percent. 

The UNDP's Human development Index (HDl), which measures life 
expectancy, educational level and basic buying power, found that the 
U.S. has a higher mean income than Japan, Norway, Switzerland and 
Canada, yet ranks 6th compared to these countries. Primarily, this is due 
to the low standard of living among Blacks and Latinos; if only whites 
were considered, the United States would be in first place. 

The HDl for the U.S. shows that Blacks are in 31st place and the Latino 
population in 35th, behind Trinidad, Tobago and the Bahamas and 
barely ahead of Chile. The population attending the San Francisco public 
schools where there has been the most violence is at least 1/3 Black and/ 
or 1/3 Latino from the poorest parts of the city. 

An article in the Oakland Tribune (September 1992) reported that 
between 1989 and 1991 poverty rates among whites rose by 1.3 percent 
(from 10 percent to 1 1 .3 percent), two percent among African Americans 
(from 30. 7 percent to 32. 7 percent) and 2.5 percent points among Latinos 
(from 26. percent to 28.7 percent). According to this source, over 35.7 
million people in the world's wealthiest and most powerful nation live 
below the poverty line. At least thirty million U.S. people — three times 
Cuba's population — suffer from hunger. Per capita income for Blacks in 
1992 was 60 percent of that earned by whites, or $13,378. Infant 
mortality for African Americans was 19 per 1000 live births, over twice as 
high as that of whites. 

Sadly, children are the most poverty-prone section of the population, the 
report concludes. Blacks have an average education of 10.6 years, while 
Latinos have an average of 8.5 school years. In 1990, over half of Black 
U.S. children grew up in single parent homes. And, the Tribune states, 
among children under six years of age, one out of every four is poor. 

So that's the girl's background. 

The UNDP report concludes that less than 10 percent of the U.S. 
population participates fully in the institutions that regulate their lives. 
Manub ul-Haq, former Pakistani minister and the report's main architect 
says "it is obvious that some groups, such as the poor, women, minorities 
and native people or mral dwellers simply do not participate, neither do 
they have access to power nor do they share in the benefits of the 
economies of most countries in the world. One of the solutions, he says, 
is more direct participation. Conveniently, the sector of the population 
which needs most to participate, is the sector which is most susceptible 
to substance abuse, domestic violence and more often winds up in jail 
with longer and harsher prison terms. 


Anger 

by Lachelle Oats, age 12 
Sometimes I just can't keep it to 
myself 

though I try. 

When I think about 
all the homeless on the streets 
and am reminded of 
where I could end up 
When I think about 
my house being by 3rd Street 
so I can't even play 
in my backyard 

because there's always shootings 
When I think about 
my parents having to watch me 
walk down the street 
or play outside 

because of the people who are out 
there. 

When I think about the fact that 
young kids my age in this world 
are carrying guns and knives to 
school, 

that makes me angry. 

Every day, thinking about these 
things, 

I ask myself 

what's happening to our world? 

I remember when we could do 
anything we wanted without 
worrying 

about being kidnapped or killed. 
Sometimes my rage is so strong, 
it's very hard to hold back. 

But I can't just keep it to myself. 

Red Red Red 

by Chris Jones, age 1 1 
Red Red Red 

it made me taste red when I saw 
a boy through a window 
getting beat with a cord. 

I was so mad I wanted it to stop 
but I could do nothing. 

I'm sure the boy was so scared 
he wanted to piss on himself. 
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Now the supervisor has handed the sheet of paper to the arresting officer. 
The statistics I just mentioned? Think I would put nails in that young 
girl's coffin? Instead, 1 thought the "statistics" should speak for them- 
selves: 

The cop car sat another few minutes. Then they let the girl inside out. 
Pouting, her head high, she walked towards the bus stop. The 6th grade 
students at San Francisco Community School who wrote these poems 
believe they had something to do with it. 

— Margot Pepper 

Margot Pepper is a writer currently working as a poet-teacher for California 
Poets in the Schools, a state-wide program dedicated to bringing out the poetry 
too often stiffled by public schools. For more information call: 399-1565. 


My Father 

by Leslie Blanchard, age 12 
my father acts like 
he doesn't believe in me. 
forgetting our graduations, 
our birth dates, 
even our names 
stealing pictures from us 
promising things... 

But he lies. 

I try to love him 

but he makes it impossible. 

i feel sorry for him because 

he's homeless 

He was a wealthy man but 

he bought himself a one-way 

ticket 

to being this way... 

..he is... 

...hopeless 

homeless 

trapped and stupid 


In El Salvador 

by Everth Puentes, age 1 1 
Once I felt sad; 
my Mom had left for the U.S. 
to work. 

I was two. 

She left me with my grandma and 
aunt. 

I didn't understand. I cried, 
wanting to die. 

Sad for five years. 

Thought she was neer coming 
back. 

Already calling my aunt "Mom." 
When she came back to El Salva- 
dor I started to cry. 

Didn't know who she was. 

They told me she was my mother. 
1 came here to the U.S. with her. 
At first I was shy. 

Then we started to get along. 

I'm happy. 

I've got a life now. 


What Do You Do? 

by Shawntee Raynika Scott (age 13) 
What do you do when you have 
one 

parent because your father is 
too stubborn to pay child support 
and denies you at birth? 

What do you do? 

What do you do when your 
mother is poor and is 
struggling, trying to take 
care of two kids on her 
own without support? 

What do you do? 

What do you do when your 
dad can't remember his own 
children's birthday and doesn't 
even call or buy gifts for 
Christmas but yet has lots 
of money? 

What do you do? 

What do you do when you 
try to survive in the ghetto 
or close to the ghetto 
and haven't got a 
clue about what's going to 
happen if you don't move? 

What do you do? 

What do you do if you've 
been beaten and your mother 
has to but 

you can't do anything about it. 
What do you do? 

What I say to do 
is put it all behind you. 

Black Tears 

by Yashika Holmes, age 1 2 

my pain must 

go my shattered 

tears in my heart 

never showing 

on the outside 

I must go to myself 

always afraid 

what others may 

say but today 

my heart strong 

and I cannot 

let anyone 

defeat me 
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As Duchamp pointed out many decades ago, the act of 
selection can be as original and significant as any other. 
Throughout our various mass mediums, we now find 
many artists who work by "selecting" existing cultural 
material to collage with, to create with, and to com- 
ment with. In general, this continues to be a direction 
that both "serious" and "popular" arts like. But is it theft? 
Do artists, for profit or not, have the right to freely 
"sample" from an already "created" electronic environ- 
ment that surrounds them for use in their own work? 

The psychology of art has always favored fragmentary 
"theft" in a way which does not engender a loss to the 
owner. In fact, most artists speak freely about the 
amount of stuff they have stolen at one time or an- 
other. In the realm of ideas, techniques, styles, etc. 
most artists know that stealing (or call it 'being influ- 
enced' if you want to sound legitimate) is not only OK, 
but desirable and even crucial to creative evolution. 
This proven route to progress has prevailed among 
artists since art began and will not be denied. To 
creators, it is simply obvious in their own experience. 

Now some will say there is a big difference between 
stealing ideas, techniques, and styles which are not 
easily copyrighted, and stealing actual material, which 
is easily copyrighted. However, aside from the copy- 
right deterrence factor which now prevails throughout 
our lawbound art industries, we can find nothing 
intrinsically wrong with an artist deciding to incorpo- 
rate existing art "samples" into their own work. The 
fact that we have economically motivated laws against it 
does not necessarily make it an undesirable artistic move. 
In fact, this kind of theft has a well-respected tradition 
in the arts extending back to the Industrial Revolution. 

In the early years of this century. Cubists began to 
attach found materials such as product packaging and 
photographs to their paintings. This now seems an 
obvious and perfectly natural desire to embody or 
transform existing things into their own work as a form 
of dialogue with their material environment. And that 
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"material" environment began to grow in strange new 
ways. Appropriation in the arts has now spanned the 
entire Century, crossing mediumistic boundaries, and 
constantly expanding in emotional relevance from 
beginning to end regardless of the rise and fall of "style 
fronts". It flowered through collage, Dada's found 
objects and concept of "detournement", and peaked in 
the visual arts at mid-century with Pop Art's appropria- 
tion of mass culture icons and mass media imagery. 
Now, at the end of this century, it is in music where we 
find appropriation raging anew as a major creative 
method and legal controversy. 

We think it's about time that the obvious esthetic 
validity of appropriation begins to be raised in opposi- 
tion to the assumed preeminence of copyright laws 
prohibiting the free reuse of cultural material. Has it 
occurred to anyone that the private ownership of mass 
culture is a bit of a contradiction in terms? 

Artists have always perceived the environment around 
them as both inspiration to act and as raw material to 
mold and remold. However, this particular century has 
presented us with a new kind of influence in the 
human environment. We are now all immersed in an 
ever-growing media environment — an environment 
just as real and just as affecting as the natural one from 
which it somehow sprang. Today we are surrounded by 
canned ideas, images, music, and text. My television 
set recently told me that 70 to 80 percent of our 
population now gets most of their information about 
the world from their television sets. Most of our opin- 
ions are no longer born out of our own experience. They 
are received opinions. Large increments of our daily 
sensory input are not focused on the physical reality 
around us, but on the media that saturates it. As artists, 
we find this new electrified environment irresistibly 
worthy of comment, criticism, and manipulation. 

The act of appropriating from this media assault repre- 
sents a kind of liberation from our status as helpless 
sponges which is so desired by the advertisers who pay 
for it all. It is a much needed form of self defense against 
the one-way, corporate-consolidated media barrage. Ap- 
propriation sees media, itself, as a telling source and 
subject, to be captured, rearranged, even mutilated, and 
in j ected back into the barrage by those who are sub j ected 
to it. Appropriators claim the right to create with mirrors. 

Our corporate culture, on the other hand, is deter- 
mined to reach the end of this century while maintain- 


ing its economically dependent view that there is 
something wrong with all this. However, both percep- 
tually and philosophically, it remains an uncomfort- 
able wrenching of common sense to deny that when 
something hits the airwaves it is literally in the public 
domain. The fact that the owners of culture and its 
material distribution can claim this isn't true is a 
tribute to their ability to restructure common sense for 
maximum profit. 

Our cultural evolution is no longer allowed to unfold 
in the way that pre-copyright culture always did. True 
folk music, for example, is no longer possible. The 
original folk process of incorporating previous melo- 
dies and lyrics into constantly evolving songs is impos- 
sible when melodies and lyrics are privately owned. We 
now exist in a society so choked and inhibited by 
cultural property and copyright protections that the 
very idea of mass culture is now primarily propelled by 
economic gain and the rewards of ownership. To be 
sure, when these laws came about there were bootleg- 
ging abuses to be dealt with, but the self-serving laws 
that resulted have criminalized the whole idea of 
making one thing out of another. 

Our dense, international web of copyright restrictions 
was initiated and lobbied through the Congresses of 
the world, not by anyone who makes art, but by the 
parasitic middle men of culture — the corporate pub- 
lishing and management entities who saw an opportu- 
nity to enhance their own and their clients' income by 
exploiting a wonderfully human activity that was 
proceeding naturally around them as it always had — 
the reuse of culture. These cultural representers — the 
lawyers behind the administrators, behind the agents, 
behind the artists — have succeeded in mining every 
possible peripheral vein of monetary potential in their 
art properties. All this is lobbied into law under the 
guise of upholding the interests of artists in the market- 
place, and Congress, with no exposure to an alternative 
point of view, always accommodates them. 

That being the case, there are two types of appropriation 
taking place today: legal and illegal. So, you may ask, if 
this type of work must be done, why can't everyone just 
follow the rules and do it the legal way? Negativland 
remains on the shady side of existing law because to 
follow it would put us out of business. Here is a personal 
example of how copyright law actually serves to prevent 
a wholly appropriate creative process which inevitably 
emerged out of our reproducing technologies. 
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In order to appropriate or sample even a few seconds of permission aspect becomes an unavoidable roadblock 

almost anything out there, you are supposed to do two to anyone who may intend to use the material in a 

things: Get permission and pay clearance fees. The context unflattering to the performer or work in- 


May 5 , 1994 

In August 1991, Negativland burst upon the pages of 
legal history when they were sued for copyright and 
trademark infringement by U2's label. Island Records, 
over their U2/Negativland single. Due to a lack of 
funds to fight for the right to appropriate, that case 
was settled out of court — with SST Records and 
Negativland losing ownership of the record and over 
$90,000 in costs and payments to Island. 

One year later, Negativland released a 96-page maga- 
zine entitled The Letter U and The Numeral 2 which 
documented the whole U2/Negativland/Island 
Records episode, as well as the ensuing separation of 
SST and Negativland after SST demanded the group 
pay the entire amount of the Island damages rather 
than split it 50/50. Two and a half months after the 
release of that magazine, it too was sued for copyright 
infringement, this time by SST. 

By the time Negativland was being sued for putting 
out a magazine about being sued, fighting for the 
right to appropriate became the only sane solution. 
Negativland sought and found free (pro-bono) legal 
assistance from the firm of Morrison & Foerster. After 
another year and a half of countersuits, summary 
judgements, depositions, etc., Negativland has now 
settled out of court with SST Records. This settlement 
allows Negativland to re-release their magazine, re- 
turns several former SST releases to Negativland for 
re-release on their self-operated Seeland Records la- 
bel (Over the Edge vols. 1-4), and sends a final 
Negativland recording, a live performance called 
Live Stupid , to SST. 

Meanwhile, filmmaker Craig Baldwin {Tribulation 
99 and O No Coronado!) is working on a feature 
documentary film about appropriation, copyright 
infringement, and the Negativland/U2 story. 

As to the original U2/Negativland single which be- 
gan this whole expensively wasteful odyssey, 
Negativland has been trying to get it back all this 
time. The latest development is typical of all our 


dealings with the corporate music minds involved. 
In a recent edition of The London Times, U2's 
guitarist The Edge is quoted as granting Negativland 
permission to re-release the U2/Negativland 
single . . . while Island's President of Business Af- 
fairs Eric Levine, when informed of U2's position by 
The London Times, said, "I have no wish to speak to 
you on this matter." We're pretty sure they're all 
working for Casey Kasem. 

Look for an article by Negativland in the June issue 
of Keyboard Magazine exploring the implications 
and ramifications of the US Supreme Court's recent 
2Live Crew decision for appropriation in the arts. 

In an unrelated story, scientifically sensible types 
have been assigning all witnesses of UFO phenom- 
ena to a status of delusional kooks, gullible fools, or 
psycho-fringe wackos worthy only of ridicule ever 
since the saucer crash in Roswell, New Mexico in 
1947. During the same period, literature and the 
electronic arts have continuously fictionalized this 
subject into a smirking, unbelievable form of mod- 
ern mythology. Presently, no respected scientist or 
serious investigator can approach the problem of 
UFO evidence without risking their credibility and 
their career. Fearing guilt by association, "respect- 
able" news media remain resolutely silent. Negativland 
will not be intimidated by contemporary intellectual 
conventions. There is more to this than meets the eye. 

For additional information contact Negativland: 
1920 Monument Blvd. MF-1 
Concord CA 94520 USA 
fax 510-420-0469 

WE WANT OUR RECORD BACK! 

To remind Island Records, contact: 

Chris Blackwell (Island President) 

212-477-8000 ext. 3910 

Eric Levine (Island Business Affairs) 

212-477-8000 ext. 7882 

Island Records, 400 Lafayette Street, 5th Floor, 

NY, NY 10003 

Island Records can be faxed at 212-674-5600 
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volved. This happens to be exactly what we want to do. 
Dead end. Imagine how much critical satire would get 
made if you were required to get prior permission from 
the subject of your satire? The payment aspect is an 
even greater obstacle to us. Negativland is a small group 
of people dedicated to maintaining our critical stance 
by staying out of the corporate mainstream. We create 
and manufacture our own work, on our own label, on 
our own meager incomes and borrowed money. Our 
work is typically packed with found elements, brief 
fragments recorded from all media. This goes way 
beyond one or two, or ten or twenty elements. We can 
use a hundred different elements on a single record. 
Each of these audio fragments has a different owner 
and each of these owners must be located. This is 
usually impossible because the fragmentary nature of 
our long-ago random capture from radio or TV does not 
include the owner's name and address. If findable, each 
one of these owners, assuming they each agree with our 
usage, must be paid a fee which can range from hun- 
dreds to thousands of dollars each. Clearance fees are 
set, of course, for the lucrative intercorporate trade. 
Even if we were somehow able to afford that, there are 
the endless frustrations involved in just trying to get 
lethargic and unmotivated bureaucracies to get back to 
you. Thus, both our budget and our release schedule 
would be completely out of our own hands. Releases 
can be delayed literally for years. As tiny independents, 
depending on only one release at a time, we can't 
proceed under those conditions. In effect, any attempt 
to be legal would shut us down. 

So OK, we're just small potato heads, working in a way 
that wasn't foreseen by the law, and it's just too 
problematical, so why not just work some other way? 
We are working this way because it's just plain interest- 
ing, and emulating the various well-worn status quos 
isn't. How many artistic prerogatives should we be 
willing to give up in order to maintain our owner- 
regulated culture? The directions art wants to take may 
sometimes be dangerous, the risk of democracy, but 
they certainly should not be dictated by what business 
wants to allow. Look it up in the dictionary — art is not 
defined as a business! Is it a healthy state of affairs when 
business attorneys get to lock in the boundaries of 
experimentation for artists, or is this a recipe for cul- 
tural stagnation? 

Negativland proposes some possible revisions in our 
copyright laws which would, very briefly, dear all 
restrictions from any practice of fragmentary appro- 


priation. In general, we support the broad intent of 
copyright law. But we would have the protections and 
payments to artists and their administrators restricted 
to the straight-across usage of entire works by others, or 
for any form of usage at all by commercial advertisers. 
Beyond that, creators would be free to incorporate 
fragments from the creations of others into their own 
work. As for matters of degree, a "fragment" might be 
defined as "less than the whole", to give the broadest 
benefit of the doubt to unpredictability. However, a 
simple compilation of nearly whole works, if contested 
by the owner, would not pass a crucial test for valid free 
appropriation. Namely: whether or not the material 
used is superseded by the new nature of the usage, itself 
— is the whole more than the sum of its parts? When 
faced with actual examples, this is usually not difficult 
to evaluate. 

Today, this kind of encouragement for our natural urge 
to remix culture appears only vaguely within the copy- 
right act under the "Fair Use" doctrine. The Fair Use 
statutes are intended to allow for free appropriation in 
certain cases of parody or commentary. Currently 
these provisions are conservatively interpreted and 
withheld from many "infringers". A huge improve- 
ment would occur if the Fair Use section of existing law 
was expanded or liberalized to allow any partial usage 
for any reason. (Again, "the whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts" test.) If this occurred, the rest of 
copyright law might stay pretty much as it is, (if that's 
what we want) and continue to apply in all cases of 
"whole" theft for commercial gain, (bootlegging entire 
works). The beauty of the Fair Use Doctrine is that it is 
the only nod to the possible need for artistic freedom 
and free speech in the entire copyright law, and it is 
already capable of overriding the other restrictions. 
Court cases of appropriation which focus on Fair Use 
and its need to be updated could begin to open up this 
cultural quagmire through legal precedent. 

Until some such adjustments occur, modem societies 
will continue to find the corporate stranglehold on 
cultural "properties" in a stubborn battle with the 
common sense and natural inclinations of their user 
populations. 

— Negativland 
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Mario's father ran away, abandon- 
ing an ironing board and a pack of 
tortillas in the wake of his infidelity. 
Mario was at least 32 so it wasn't so 
bad, but the clincher was the x-dad's 
last minute x-mas gift. The Leather- 
Man Pocket Survival Tool: needle 
nose pliers, regular pliers, a blade, 
four screwdrivers, can opener, a mler. 
Mario could not find the regular 
pliers. Could you use the needle nose 
pliers as a pair of regular pliers? There 
was no such thing as "regular" pliers, 
they were just pliers, man. 

Like anyone with a BA and time on 
their hands, Mario searched for a 
meaning, a clue to ex-dad's motiva- 
tion for picking the gift. Why had 
this bankrupt 80s Republican, this 
towering Wotan left him with the 
LeatherMan Pocket Survival Tool? 
To survive? Or was ex-daddy ac- 
knowledging his son's penchant for 
bounding up fellow ex-Catholics in 
worn leather belts, some from the 
father's very own closet? You're a 
man, now? Ora LeatherMan? "Son," 
he intones with patriarchal sobriety, 
"I cast you unto these cruel seas of 
life, this barren wasteland of fate, 
and I give you... this!" Fatherly fin- 
gers open and reveal the trusted 
weapon within. 

Whatever. Mario had real things to 
deal with, not this Adult Survivors of 
Children of Neurotic Parents; not 
this 1 2 goose-steps to Stuart Smalley's 
world of nail-chewing. SEGUE: 
Stuart Smalley frame grab. DUB 
OVER: Homer Simpson shudder... 
had real things to deal with, like 


picking up some shifts at the Wasabi 
Expresso Koban collective. An easy 
23 bucks to put towards my student 
loan, he calculated. Give them 13 
and hold onto the other 10 for the 
rent. Only another $366 to go and 
rent is paid! There's nothing in this 
country you can't do in eleven days 
if you just apply some American 
bootstrapping elbow grease. 

He happened to be biking home from 
another never-ending temp job at 
Weiss-Fuku Bank of Financial Col- 
lapse while thinking about all this 
garbage. He passed the Koban en 
route to dumping his bike at home. 
Business was a'hoppin': who would 
have believed poor people would line 
up to buy $ 3 decaf soy chicory lattes? 
Want sprinkles with that, officer? 
SEGUE BACK TO RL: The chain on 
Mario's bike flew off in the middle of 
the street as a bus passed him, a 
mirage of Pepsi and hockey team 
shrink-wrapped to the sides. Eight 
kids hitched on the bumper to get 
more mileage out of their rollerblades 
razzed him as he fumbled a 
bunnyhop over train tracks. "Why 
did the city put down tracks if there 
were underground trains mnning the 
same routes just ten feet below?" he 
thought as the kids told him what 
they were doing to his mother every 
night, as the chain rattled through 
the air, as his face and shoulder 
searched for concrete. Bleeding from 
his ripped jacket he didn't respond; 
XXIll YellowBoys on blades could be 
packing at least a taser on the way to 
robbing chips from a reseller. Like on 
the news. I saw it on the NEWS! 


He scrabbled for the chain and swung 
it to ward off the usual dmnks al- 
ready making deals on his completely 
worthless broken 40 pound bike. 
Through a gauntlet of staggering 
outdated machismo passed Mario the 
Unvanquished, his steely nerves set 
on kill. When you kicked one of 
these losers a bone could break; early 
osteoporosis from high octane free 
radical malts and the ever-oppres- 
sive lack of ozone. Assault charge? 
Like on COPS? Oi Officer, just taking 
the middleman out of our overbur- 
dened law enforcement bureaucracy; 
how 'bout a pint? 

Crossing the invisible psychic bor- 
ders between one picturesque bor- 
ough and the next, Mario rolls past 
the incessant beat of the stupid up- 
scale bar next to his flat. A smudge of 
lowdown xeroxed Tom Waits trash 
yells at him: "Hey Elvis!" Like a bolo 
from the Robot Age the chain flings 
from Mario's hand, forcing the 
smudge to skip. Mario: "Now why 
did I have to do that?" The guy waves 
his fist and keeps looking inside like 
his buddies are on the way to avenge 
his standing in the commuter crowd. 
Mario scurries down the urine- 
stenched excuse of a street and opens 
the gate to his flat, bike hoisted on 
shoulder. Now he knew why he flung 
the chain: still in kill mode the last 
ten minutes, he sensed that confron- 
tational dickwads with money look- 
ing for adventures in urban rock rarely 
packed any piece whatsoever, and 
were acceptable targets in the never- 
ending class war. "Acceptable," as in: 
will not kill you. "Class," as in: who 
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has it, not that quaint outmoded 
socialist stuff of his parents' genera- 
tion. Like they thought the human 
race was something worth saving. 

Mario leaned his chainless bike 
against the stairway railing of his 
dark and overpopulated flat. Six 
flatmates? Eight? Office dividers cut 
each room in half. For an average day 
metaphors abounded (bike with no 
chain, crowded house, the 
LeatherMan Pocket Survival Tool) 
but metaphors for what? Mario was 
merely glad he no longer had to 
write papers for school. Keyword 
search: Diploma. 

In electron-pathed reverie Mario puts 
his foot to the chest of a prone mayor. 
The fairly elected ex-cop wears a cop's 
hat and looks blindly through metal 
eyes, gritting mercury metal teeth, 
sluicing mercury spit. Crack vials spill 
from his pockets as he clutches the 
daily's Herb Caen Memorial column. 
Mario wordlessly intones, "I. Have. 
A. Diploma." 

In the filtered smudgy moonlight of 
the street lamps Mario saw three en- 
velopes on the floor in front of his 
door. He picked them up, saw his 
name in the vellum windows, opened 
them. Two work checks, ttl: $347. 
Andthethird: $454 for unpaid phone 
bills? From a collection agency? In 
the last six months he had squirreled 
away exactly one emergency rent, 
and this BS from ex-roommates 
would destroy it. What a headache. 
Must self-medicate. 

Four pear ciders, some mugwort, and 
a tryptophan (500 mg) later, a blimp 
carries rock concert TV screens over 
the captive audience of this sleepless 
city. The huge screens light the smoggy 
night sky with a mediagenic geisha 
girl. She smiles, rotating and holding 
up a product with her dainty brass 
prosthetic claws. A can? A box? Some- 


times a can, sometimes a box, de- 
pending on your angle. Ned Flanders: 
"They can do that with computers, 
you know!" And depending on the 
demographics stolen through your 
smartmodem, the SmartTV can show 
her holding a can of nicotine soda, a 
box of hand soaps, a game cartridge, 
an aromatherapy essence. 

On Mario's STV her claw held a CD- 
ROM interactive music magazine. But 
a crack ran through the right third of 
the jewel casing, and the title looked 
like the SPIN logo, but respelled as 
SPEN(t). Moving fast Mario frame- 
grabbed 10 seconds of the commer- 
cial and froze it on the replay so that 
the CD was flat on his screen. 4x, 8x 
mag gave him a full screen of the 
magazine's cover: The Reservoir Dogs 
guys marching through Tiananmen 
Square, oneof themunfurlingablack 
flag emblazoned with, of all things, a 
CRASS logo. Securicor Cares! 

Air raid sirens jolt poor Mario awake, 
his fist flying towards an imitation- 
wood alarm clock. How quaint, how 
Mom's house, circa 1982: why fake 
wood? A subconscious reminder of 
all the assassinated forests wilting 
on all the continents of the world? 
An extraterrestrial message relayed 
by home decor trends to influence 
us to regain our lost reverence for 
the planet's plant life? Imitation- 
wood, planetary survival — self-rep- 
licating machine elves wanted us 
alive long enough to build a bigger, 
more suitable StoneHenge to land 
saucers on. Successfully orchestrate 
a close encounter of the third kind 
and the little Earthers become hys- 
terical enough to write an all-new 
testament. 

Mario rose from that TV hallucina- 
tion before the snooze went off again. 
That is what passed for REMs nowa- 
days? Even his dreams came off like 
ill-conceived music video pastiches 
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designed to throw off a court-or- 
dered Prozac therapist. 

Computer! Analysis!: Blimp 
with geisha girl? Please. Like the 
fake wood alarm clock and its 
LCD readout, painfidly 1982, i.e. 
that movie BladeRunner. Mario 
should read more books. 

SPEN(t)? RoboCop-siy/e TV com- 
mercial? Or guilt over his own 
demographics: caucasoidal 

diaspora with no history except a 
tradition of rebellious posturing 
and outmoded shock, i.e. rock and 
roll? 

When plagued by this sort of intro- 
spection Mario often turned to his 
stolen PDA (Purloined Digital Assis- 
tant). It was a knock-off of a clone 
version of the IBM cop of the original 
Mac Newton, and suffered from ran- 
domly appearing screenfuls of CC-i- 
programming all written in phonetic 
Mandarin Chinese. It translated 54 
languages, but didn't do voice-rec- 
ognition, or print Mac Post-Its©. He 
stylus-tapped his way to the memo 
section. With a 640K memory, it 
wasn't intended for long and intro- 
spective diary entries, but Mario 
hardly wrote in it. He saw the chap- 
ters of his life as only memos and 
footnotes anyway. 

Mario got as far as the Reservoir Dogs 
marching through Tiananmen 
Square when someone jabbed on his 
doorbell. Looking through the shades 
he saw a suit, backed up by some no- 
salt cracker. The suit looked like your 
usual drone, but the muscle was cov- 
ered with swear words and Warner 
Bros, tattoos; definitely ex-skinhead 
working off probation. 

Mario caught a fright: they're here 
about that phone bill. He slipped the 
PDA into his front pocket of his thrift 
store coat, worked the LeatherMan 


Pocket Survival Tool onto his belt, 
grabbed his passport ID, popped a 
guarana tab, put on a flatmate's sun- 
glasses, and headed out the back door. 

Mario skulked down the main drag 
towards the Koban. The street was 
one of those unregulatable polyglots 
of all the world's best $5 meals; li- 
quor stores, factory reject outlets, 
shoebox offices, literally an "Etc., 
Inc." Every city had a street like this, 
and every city wanted it clean. Mario 
didn't walk down the street by night, 
but now he used the filthy cover it 
offered. One of the bike stealers from 
the day previous had a change of 
heart and now panhandled him. 
Mario said, "If I was rich I wouldn't 
live anywhere near you." The guy 
froze and uttered a single "Well..." 
He stood up and walked off immedi- 
ately; Mario felt the brunt of street- 
hardened drunk's hurt feelings. 

Mario looked at where the guy 
slumped: a piece of cardboard 
wedged into the inset door of a very 
temporary travel agency. The sign 
said "Old Fashion Happy Wellness 
#2." And through the layers of 
english, Spanish, mock-english, and 
permanent-markeredThai script, his 
eyes locked on one thing: " Rome - 
$376/Standby." Ha, that was the 
same exact number as his rent. He 
got back on course to his appoint- 
ment at the Koban. 

The Wasabi Expresso Koban occu- 
pied an abandoned police shelter 
next to the bullettrain depot. The 
city hailed it as one of many new 
"Police Kobans", a boxy silver ca- 
boose that two officers were sup- 
posed to man 22 hours a day. But the 
officers were there more like eleven 
hours a day, then eight, and finally 
the program was abandoned after 
erecting just one other in JapanTown. 
The city gladly took the temp 
collective's money, under the rubric 
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of cultural affairs. Double expressos 
with the occasional wasabied rim 
flew out of the koban all day, but 
Mario was lucky if he made $25 in a 
five hour shift. Now he took the free 
fresca latte in a bowl and drowned a 
vegan oatcake in it; employee perc. 

He slumped onto the slashed retro- 
diner seat and chatted up the worker 
of the world on shift, Cricket. She 
poured a rain bucket of ground cof- 
fee into a filter and told him how it is: 
he always complained about lack of 
funds, the decline in social services 
and culture, the buses. He goes, yeah, 
yeah, half listening over the noise of 
passing buses and the boombox 
wedged into the Koban. He drifts off 
and hits the bottom of his fancy 
coffee, listening to the cassette play. 
In the midst of a Moby remix of a Lee 
Ranaldo song, he peeks on the turbo- 
charged mud and it becomes so clear 
as he mumbles along: 

Hey Joni put it all behind you. 
...forget the past and just sayyes... 

In this broken town can you still 
jack in, and know what to do?/ 1 
remember our youth of high ide- 
als/ I remember you were so up- 
tigh t. ..forget the future these times 
are such a mess/ tune out the past 
and just say yes... now it's all 
behind you... 

Damn, that just says it all, Mario 
thinks. He repeats it to himself: "In 
this broken town can you still jack 
in, and know what to do?" He taps 
Cricket on her completely inked arm. 
"This guy Renaldo knows what he's 
talking about," Mario says. "It's about 
Sonic Youth, and Lee is free. I'm 
expatriating to Florence, ASAPronto. 
And I'm abandoning all the garbage 
at my flat. Those people borrow and 
break everything I own anyway. I 
have had it!" 


Cricket put another filter in and turned. 
"You mean go commiserate with all 
the other cop-out American boho 
expats? Florence is even more hipster- 
populated than this MTVRealLife piece 
of shit neighborhood, ya trendy poser 
chicken slacker. Here, you might as 
well take my Let's Go-Italy." 

"Thanks. Oy, yo yoyo, Firenze!" Mario 
hustled to the Weiss-Fuku Bank just 
50 feet from the Koban, cashed his 
two vrork checks, and drained the 
account. He tried to leave a balance of 
two cents, but they said it would cost 
him $7.50. Irony is dead. Now flush 
with cash and a belly of milky expresso 
swill he headed back to Old Fashion 
Happy Wellness #2. In seconds he 
held a one-way ticket in his hand, 
escape on standby, all for the price of 
one rent. He went back to the square 
to ride the train to the airport shuttle, 
ready to sleep at the airport till a seat 
opened up. He had everything he 
needed: jacket, money, passport, sun- 
glasses, his Survival Tool, his PDA. 

At the depot's entrance, Mario stops 
to watch as two cops screech their 
squad car onto the sidewalk. They 
dump a homeless guy's cart upside 
down so that two kids wearing 
SlaveWay smocks can take it back to 
the chain supermarket. The boss will 
give them each a tenner. Mario feels 
helpless, as if his electoral voice is not 
being properly represented. He gets 
on the escalator and sinks into the 
darkness. 

"I've got to leave this disaster zone," 
Mario says to himself. "Ex-cop for a 
mayor, and a mayor in every squad 
car. This city, man, this city sucks. 
This city has crashed. San Francisco is 
fucked!" 

— Philip Lollar 
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Saturday, January 8: After a long time of being the 
quintessential "benefit band" around SF (not due to 
being hard up for gigs, however), the Bedlam Rovers 
played a self-benefit, and with good reason. Preparing 
for their first European tour meant coming up with 
airfare money and this is where we came into the 
picture. Their set was inspiring to say the least. Joining 
them at this festive and very well attended event were 
friends A Subtle Plague, who performed their own 
brand of jagged, yet fluid songsterism. Also lending 
her musical talents was Lisa Palty. Oh, yeah . . . Dave 
Whitaker bartended. What more could one ask for? 

Saturday January 15: Growing out of the small, collec- 
tively run record store. The Epicenter, came a branch 
called Ewok, or The Epicenter Women's Outreach 
Koalition. This Mission District entity organizes free 
self-defense classes for low-income women. The ben- 
efit was a taste treat for all those present. An arm of the 
local phenomenon Fat Chance Belly Dance, Second 
Skin performed beautifully, putting everyone into a 
hypnotic trance. The cutest band in SF, Ida, rocked 
the rafters. Topping off the evening was the long-lived 
Mudwimmen who showed why they got that vision 
thing down to a tee. The turnout was great and the 
people from The Epicenter were tops, helping us in 
every aspect of the show. Our hats off! 

1 was born in Sacramento . . . didn't like much about 
it really. Flatland, boring, shopping mall culture, 
vacuous place 1 felt it to be. Still ain't too fond of it. 1 
mean . . . hell, Pete Wilson hangs out there, right? 
Anyway, on January 22, we held a benefit for an 
irreverent little magazine called Alphabet Threat that 
hails from our unfair state capitol. Coming all the way 
from the town of which 1 speak were the straight- 
ahead sounds of Los Huevos who claimed that they 


sucked, but really didn't at all. We were then subject 
to an experiment of sound and spectacle by the 
weirdness that is Family Home Evening. They en- 
couraged everyone to pick up one of the many objects 
that were littered around the room and bang on it to 
our hearts content, which we did. It was a cacopho- 
nous potpourri. J-Church brought it all home with 
the kind of rockin, inspiring set that showed why the 
Mission district loves them so much. 

January 29: Well, we kinda had this idea about doing 
a show that was in the frame of the idea of a gender- 
bendin roots-countryish show, and 1 think we did 
come up with that, sort of. First off was the Bucktooth 
Varmints, who, though missing a bass player, deliv- 
ered a bluesy set that rocked. They call themselves 
dyke-a-billy ... 1 just called it plain fun. Next was 
Minnie Pearl Necklace, fronted by the enigmatic 
Rodney o' Neal Austin. His/her voice ranged from that 
of a flirty country gal to that of the guy that just won't 
take no for an answer. Topping off the evening was 
The Buckets, who absolutely stomped, and kicked, 
and howled so sweetly that even after an hour and a 
half, the crowd had still not had their fill. 

Febmary 4, An Evening with Veronica Klaus: A special 
night of soulful cabaret sounds from vocalist Veronica 
Klaus and band. Veronica's repertoire of old blues 
songs, both obscure and familiar, have created a 
genuine following for this special entertainer. Also, 
special guests Bambi n' Lu Readappeared. 

Febmary 5, we held a benefit for a work-in-progress 
video called "Straight for the $," a documentary by H. 
B. Nammanchi that deals with queer women in the 
sex industry. A very interesting evening with a mix of 
people in attendance. There were lap dancers present 
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who did their business right in the space, if you can 
believe that! There were some personal stories that 
were at once odd, funny, a little scary, and always 
insightful. There were erotic dancers, an S&M exhibi- 
tion, and a dominatrix. This packed event was one 
that brought out some ideas and issues that a few were 
being subjected to for the first time, and that's good! 
We called Jimmy Swaggart to see if he wanted to come 
down, but he said that he was busy. 

February 12, Benefit for the East Bay Infoshop: 
"Komotion . . . it's Frisco's answer to 924 Gilman 
Street, only you get to drink alcohol!" Thus spoke a 
certain fleshy-headed mutant as he Saturday-surrepti- 
tiously-sipping-Schlitz outside our benefit for the East 
Bay Info Shop. Some might bristle at the comparison, 
but hey — we're all on the same team, right? Anyways, 
the assembled Who's Who of ILast Bay punkdom was 
extraordinarily well behaved, and together contrib- 
uted handsomely to Berkeley's venerable leftist cafe/ 
meeting hall/workshop/video house/community cen- 


ter, all the while enjoying the music of 510 favorites 
Pinhead Gunpowder and Queen Mab. 

Febmary 19, KUSF's Un-Gavin Showcase: Every Feb- 
ruary, right around Valentine's Day, a migrating flock 
of North American culture-vultures {goldcardicus 
tiniewamerae) alights in San Francisco to spontane- 
ously discover what we Californians have always 
known: given a natural harbor, proper weather condi- 
tions and sufficient crowding, human beings have 
been known to produce music of stunning beauty and 
diversity. This year, as the Gavin Convention buz- 
zards scoured the local taverns in search fresh meat for 
their dried-out major label jerky, Komotion and KUSF 
co-hosted the 2nd Annual "Un-Gavin" Showcase. 
This year's bill of local folk-rock talent was a bit 
rootsier and more reflective than last year's Gits- 
driven punkfest and featured performances by Bar- 
bara Manning, the dulcimer-tinged Virginia Dare 
and indie-bluegrassy Fifth Business. Not that 
Headlock didn't rock the house with their head- 
bobbing, sample-driven industrial rock sound, but 
the overall vibe was less kick-out-the-jams and more 
kick-back, call-in-sick-to-work-Monday ... 1 know I did! 

When the boundaries of the types of shows that 
happen at Komotion get stretched, the space grows a 
little and becomes something that it had not previ- 
ously been. On February 26 and 27, with "Medusa," 
just that kind of situation occurred. We were shown 
that a full-length multimedia event could work and 
thrive here, and it certainly did that and more. Me- 
dusa is a collection of pieces written by Ann Dentel 
and Romy Fain. It incorporated acapella voice, music 
for voice and cello, a piece with string quartet and 
recorded street sounds, a performance piece with a 
half-naked female Jesus Christ, and another work 
where dancers were suspended and whirled about 
above the audience. The space here is too limited to 
mention all of the other artists names who contributed 
visuals and such, but suffice to say that all in attendance 
were treated to an evening of engaging art. Bravo! 

March 5, Benefit for Food Not Bombs: San Francisco. 
I was born here. You can kiss her piss-stained side- 
walks, or shake your fist at her ever-grey skies, but 
she'll never change. You have the right to food money, 
provided of course you don't mind a little investiga- 
tion, humiliation, and if you're really lucky, rehabili- 
tation. Food Not Bombs cuts the crap and serves up 
soup. Blood Not Bums (aka SFPD) arrests them. 
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Komotion International rushes to the group's aid. The 
rest is Chronicle headlines: Millions of Dead Cops 
Mosh It Up. Fifteen Get Naked and Smoke. Strawman 
Rips Open The Sky. Somewhere within the undulat- 
ing waves of feedback, the prenatal wails of a just and 
loving world are, for a single instant, clearly discern- 
ible. In the morning, Dolores Street is clogged with 
churchgoing motorbeasts — illegally parked, but with 
so many derelicts to chase out of the park, who has 
time for tickets? Situation Normal, All Fucked Up, but 
oh the stories we could tell . . . 

March 12, Bakamono, Nitre Pit, Cara de Nada: Who 
can recall the great mind that once said, "Sir, at first I 
failed to see your point, but since you've stated it so 
loudly I'm quite sure you're right"? Was it Voltaire? 
Ayn Rand, perhaps? Or some dazed Komotionhead 
after listening to Bakamono, Cara de Nada and Nitre 
Pit? Make no mistake — this crowd is loudll Not so 
much in actual decibels — after all, they went through 
the same P. A. as everyone else — but ounce for ounce 
this show packed more protein than a whole litter of 
Skinny Puppies. With dense, contorted song stmc- 
tures, sharp edges and nasty horns, the gang seemed 
hell bent on collapsing new buildings. Even the 
elusiveMo«k magazine van stopped in for a closer 
look. Where were you? 

March 19: They came, they squealed, they conquered. 
Sorry, that's a lame way to start a review, but the coffee 
is wearing off and I'm getting a little tired. The 
Rhythm Pigs played, reminding everyone why these 
guys were favorites around these parts a few years 
back. They're making a go of it again, and we're glad 
that they swung around at the old Komo. Porch 
opened the evening with a sonic assault, virtually 
causing an implosion here at the space. 

March 25 HOMOture Magazine Release Party: Some 
nights are just too cool for words ... so when it comes 
time to name them we just mn together little word- 
fragment phrases and come up with something like 
"Boho Homo A Go Go. " A night replete with promise 
and fanfare, commemorating the release of that cool 
repository of queer art and fiction that is HOMOture 
magazine. A night of light shows too cool to describe, 
dance music too cool to remember, a near-empty 
room too cool to take your coat off and an all-star 
lineup of writers and performers too cool to show up. 
Not a bad dress rehearsal, but a bust as an opening 
night. Ah, well, there just ain't always enough beau- 


tiful people to go around, and someone has to fill the 
entertainment section with parties where nobody 
came. No use crying over spilled glitter. Missed it, girl! 

Saturday March 26: Rafiki House is a transitional 
group home for African-Americans living with HIV 
disease. Located in San Francisco's Bayview District, it 
offers it's residents six months of temporary housing, 
while helping them to deveiop a long-term support 
system. On April 2 we held a benefit for this small 
organization that ended up being a special night of 
coming together for all the right reasons. Local god- 
desses Tribe 8 played a walloping set. Wise Young 
Truck rocked with a great ska-tinged energy, and 
Siren came all the way down from Santa Rosa to 
introduce to us their brand of spiky punk (or is that 
piky spunk?). Thanks to all who made this one hap- 
pen, especially Miriam. Kisses. 


Occasionally, there is that situation that pops up here 
at the Komotion office where we're sort of sitting 
around saying to ourselves, "what the heck are we 
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to do a show, but just don't have something worked 
out. So we went strictly to the demo tapes and picked 
three we liked from the recent influx. On April 9, we 
went for it and were treated to the sounds of some 
local bands. First it was the very loud barrage that is 
Hickey. Next off was the funk/punk of The Tolera- 
tors, complete with weird, off-kilter trumpet. Lastly 
came Frog S, who upon close examination did indeed 
seem like the outer-space aliens that they claimed to be. 
Their stage set included large, cartoonish figures adorned 
in bright colors. 1 was reminded of Nina Hagen and 
Devo a little. Anyway, a good time was had by all. 

March 25: A Subtle Plague have been such a part of 
Komotion for such a long time, we hardly were able to 
bid them farewell as this was their last show before a 
nine-month European tour, a good-bye bash in fact it 
was. They played, and totally ripped the walls down 
with a great, long set. Strawman, who keeps getting 
better and better, gave us some gutsy, impassioned 
punk. Newcomers Suicide Mourning opened the 
show. A film night . . . different artists' work presented 
under an idea or thematic context ... or then again, 
maybe not. 

On April 15, the creators of a little mag called The 
Moochers Periodical came to Komotion and presented 
a night of films called "Masturbation Film FestNumero 
Tres. " Well, there were a couple of different confusing 
situations that arose, but hey, that's rock & roll . . . er, 
uh . . . film. 1 did like the fact that the works did not 
actually have masturbatory footage and that the pro- 
ducer of this show went into the audience and ex- 
plained his vision. 


Haiti is a long distance from San Francisco, and it is 
quite easy to feel distance from the situation by not 
having to experience it firsthand. This was broken on 
April 22 as we held a benefit for The Vigilance 
Brigade of Jeremie, Haiti, a neighborhood watch 
network protecting this community, a frequent target 
of government death-squad attacks. Komotion's walls 
displayed art inspired by the struggle of the Haitian 
people. We also listened to the words of a man from 
Jeremie who spoke to us about the dire situation in his 
homeland, including personal tragedy. The evening 
ended with Ya-Sou, a convergence of musicians from 
several continents that combined North African flairs 
and jazz-funk rhythms. 

Saturday April 23, in one of the many efforts to raise 
funds for the publication you're reading now, X-Tal, 
President's Breakfast, Carmaig Deforest and Pamela 
Z came down to play. This event was not well at- 
tended, tmth be told, but 'twas no reflection on either 
the artists' vitality or their determination that the 
show must go on! In fact, X-Tal, just back from 
screaming crowds and virtual stardom in Deutchland 
turned in a stellar, road tightened set. Carmaig kicked 
things off with his usual wit and wisdom, Pamela took 
the opportunity to try out some new ideas (happenin' 1), 
PB was funkified and dignified and it turned into a 
really fun night for all. (We even made a few bucks) 
Thanks again to these folks for keeping the spirit alive. 

Sunday May 1, It's always a question at any May Day 
event in this 
country: "How 
many people 
here know what 
the hell this is 
about?!" But 
the folks from 
the United An- 
archist Front 
sure do and 
they organized 
a cool show in 
an attempt to 
both bring 
some awareness 
to a new gen- 
eration and 
make May Hive 
in today's 
world. (No his- 
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tory lesson in this space but you should make an effort 
to inform yourself about what is one of the world's 
major holidays — everywhere but where it started, 
that's in the US! International Workers Day) The 
night was punctuated by loud, raucous and rollous 
from the Rhythm Pigs, Los Huevos, Cartoon and 
Militant Rad Veggies in Nazi Land. Definitely not a 
staid, stuffy Red Square parade! 

Saturday May 7: Frontline defenders of the reproduc- 
tive rights of women, B ACORR — you know, the folks 
who actually go out there to keep the Christian Right 
from committing murder and mayhem at abortion 
clinics across the land — well, they were getting ready 
for yet another Operation Rescue sweep through the 
Bay Area and needed both some funds and some 
encouragement to continue their righteous (and 1 
don't use that word lightly) cause. Hate Holiday 
played a great set as did Ida. There was a lot of interest 
at the lit table (which sometimes there isn't, 1 might 
add!) and this was one benefit where it seemed like 
everybody was there not just for the happening music 
but to show support. 

May 14: In June, a massive demonstration was held in 
Washington D.C. to call attention to observe the 19th 
anniversary of the imprisonment of Leonard Peltier. 
On this night a benefit was held at Komotion for the 
Leonard Peltier Support Group, who organized this 
and other demonstrations. We were glad that so many 
in the artistic community came out to donate their 
talents, including The Mermen, whose surf/ 
psychedelia was nothing less than awesome. True 
Magrit came out to give us some of their brand of 
honky-tonk blues. Wickiup also played a beautiful set 
of inspired music, and Celeste Conner did a spoken 
word piece that spoke of struggle. Starting off the 
evening was Beecher, a Native-American comedian 
who was damn funny! A book that would be sent off 
to Leonard was written and drawn in by many in 
attendance. Our thoughts and hearts are with you! 

Travel can stand as a metaphor for a variety of many 
things; search, exploration of the unknown, commu- 
nication, expansion of personal boundaries. Within 
the pages of Crash Magazine, some of these types of 
ideas are expressed and illuminated through essays, 
travel logs and diaries. On May 27, we held a benefit 
(yes, benefits is our middle name) for this well put- 
together local mag. Besides some video works by Ted 
White and Marchina McDougall we were treated to 
the sounds of Iris and Jackie Onasid. 


You know that 
little device in 
the Calvin and 
Hobbes cartoon 
strip called the 
transmogrifier? 

It sort of serves 
as the do-all for 
the boy with the 
overactive 
imagination. 

Anyway, on May 
28 we had all this 
stuff to present; 
visual works by 
a group of artists. 

Outlaw Con- 
glomerates, spo- 
ken word by Jim 
Tracy, off-kilter 
performances by 
Project Q, the 
kitschy surf 
sounds of 
Staypress, the 
moody, trance-like Butoh of Flesh and Blood Mys- 
tery Theater, and the experimental noise thing. Fam- 
ily Home Evening. Well, as you might have guessed, 
due to how much was poured into this jam-packed 
evening. I've chosen to not actually review the show, 
but to instead tell how 1 came up with the title, 
"Transmogrification Night. " Heck, I'm still not sure. 
Suffice it to say that this well attended multimedia 
explosion assaulted many senses. Enough said. 

Saturday June 4: In a benefit for Anything That Moves, 
a 'zine serving the bisexual community, we had an 
appropriately eclectic bill including Harvest Theory, 
Rummage Sale and L-Sid. As 1 was walking in, Markus, 
the lead singer and guitar player of L-Sid was being 
helped out the door and into a waiting car having 
dislocated his shoulder! Does anything work any- 
more? Well, we all soldiered on and, in fact, the show 
was really fun with L-Sid managing to pull off a 
peculiar but entertaining version of itself — sans 
Markus — when all of a sudden he comes running in 
and joins the band mid-set having had his shoulder 
reset at SF General! Talk about a trooper. (Was this a 
loose interpretation of the name of the magazine?!) 
Kudos, as well to Rummage Sale and Harvest Theory 
who somehow managed to remain in one piece. 
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Fridayjune 1 0: Another night of bailout benefit fun just 
off the Valencia corridor. The Drags, from New Mexico 
shuffled in at the last minute to play a sporting, sarcastic 
set of R-O-C-K influenced rock. Flophouse, sporting a 
singer other than J.C. Hopkins, lent their ear ringing 
brand of power pop to the festivities. And lastly the 
Rovers, sporting the punk = cuddle sounds of jangle 
stomp, rounded out this evening of paying the rent. 
Property equals theft. Amen. (It should be added that 
the mood amongst Komotioneers had been somewhat 
glum due to lack of funds and mounting expenses. This 
show actually began to turn it around.) 

Friday June 17: Drums, dmms, drums and more 
dmms. Not just rhythm but a different perspective 
was delivered by Seattle's ITchkung! (that's the feeble 
attempt of the roman alphabet to visually render the 
sound of the klick language of the people of that name 
living in southern Africa) These guys gave the sweat- 
ing, writhing bodies a reason and a means to keep on 
writhing and sweating all night long. Many brought 
their own and joined in the ritual/celebration. This 
may be the 90s according to the Christian calendar 
but according to drum time it's about moving to- 
gether now and forever. Beyond Race took the stage 
with a combination of techno and primitivo (DJ's 
spinning, semi-nude/body painted dancers chanting 
"Yeah, yeah, yeah"; doesn't sound here as cool as it 
actually was — you hadda been there!) There's a lot 
more of this kind of primordial oozing going on these 
days and I think it's fucking great! 

Saturday June 18: Friends and Family was a produc- 
tion of SFRaves who are indeed friends and family of 


Komotion. In what was perhaps the most inventive 
and thoughtful use of our physical space these guys 
created a happening! The hallway was dark and filled 
with ambient music, beanbag pillows and flashing 
lasers, leading, through a curtain, into the big room. 
A living metaphor for the return to the womb! And in 
the big room the music was pumping, the lights were 
jumping and the people were bumping. There was a 
huge fan that helped circulate the hot, hot air and 
keep people on their feet 'til the break o' day. (Liter- 
ally!) It was a fantastic party and a life saver for 
Komotion. We can't begin to thank Ethan and Bryce 
for their vision and energy and plans are now afoot to 
begin a series of these positive vibe events — what the 
world needs now! 

Friday June 24: Synaptic misfirings and exploratory 
dream surgery were on display on a night aptly titled 
Deranged Marriages. As more and more creative 
artists plunder the seemingly endless recesses of pre- 
existing film/video images and their own imagina- 
tions for wild juxtapositions and perspectives nights 
like these become a necessity if for no other reason 
than to see the TILT light go on in the pinball machine 
of your brain. Decidedly not mainstream fare (and the 
mainstream didn't show up, either!) but thought pro- 
voking, at times humorous and, dare I say it, entertain- 
ing. We experienced the work of 99 Hooker, Todd 
Curtis, Valued Customer, Robjakubik, Scott Miller, 
Thad Povey and Josh Wallace, among others. 
Spielberg was nowhere to be seen. (Thank goodness!) 

Saturday June 25: Celebrating the release of their CD 
"Music From the Mira Cycle," Contraband was the 
centerpiece of an inspired event 
and jovial meeting of many old 
friends, (at least for me — I ran 
into all sorts of folks I haven't 
seen for ages!) The performance 
of Contraband music without 
the dance/movement/visual as- 
pect was a treat for those of us 
who've always seen the music 
in a supportive as opposed to 
leading role. Beasts of Paradise 
were their usual lovely, sensu- 
ous, atmospheric selves. Com- 
pleting the bill was the driving 
and tuneful Ovarian Trolley. 
Great night! 
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Friday July 1: A great deal needs to be said about the 
issues raised by the Comic Book Legal Defense Fund, 
the group for whom this benefit was staged. We have 
not the space here but urge you to contact us for 
further info about it and how to get involved. There 
are many ways the fascists are increasing their power, 
of course, but the stamping out of laughter is among 
their ultimate obj ectives! Serious as this shit is, we had 
a great night fighting back! Paul Mavrides, noted 
artist deep in the thick of this battle himself, spoke 
about it. He was preceded by the Marginal Prophets 
and their happening Hip-Hop. Later on we had fine 
sets by Grist and Jackie Onassid. 

Friday July 15: San Diego is not known for much 
besides surf, sun, airheads and warheads — military, 
that is. In fact its major export seems to be disaffected 
youth who move to San Francisco! Oh, 1 know. I'm 
being provincial; Tm being snide; I'm being judge- 
mental. The fact is that to our pleasant surprise a night 
of predominantly San Diego bands turned into a 
really good event for musical and social reasons. 
Three Mile Pilot (what's this thing about pilots in San 
Diego! 1 mean Stone Temple and all that) ahem . . . 
Three Mile Pilot is a three piece with a unique and 
powerful sound; great players, songs and a wild vocal 
sound! Lotsa genuine passion connecting with the 
enthusiastic and way cool crowd. They were joined by 
three other strong bands: Heavy Vegetable, Power 
Dresser and Minor Forest. 1 actually don't know 
which ones came from SD and which ones didn't 
(except TMP) but the show was called San Diego Fun 
night. At least I'm sure it was fun! 

Friday July 22 was billed as a riot grrrl extravaganza 
because it featured Heavens to Betsy and Excuse 1 7 
from Olympia (joined at the last minute by Tickle 
from San Jose). Of course, when the media gets ahold 
of a term they twist and distort its meaning as they 
attempt to co-opt and render harmless (to the powers 
that be, that is) the very spirit that gave rise to it. But 
these bands blasted through the bullshit to reassert 
their convictions and confront oppressive social rela- 
tions with passionate songs. The crowd was way into 
it and clearly took the whole thing very seriously (a bit 
too seriously, maybe), to the point where there were 
these expectant silences after the applause and before 
the band would start the next song. No criticism, just 
unusual. Also, did 1 miss something or did none of 
these bands have bass players? 


Saturday July 30 
City of Song — 

Ambient. 

Breakbeat. 

Chant. Dub. 

Trance. Tribal. 

Doesn't anybody 
write music with 
a shelf life any- 
more? What's a 
singer- 
songwriter to 
do? Aim for the 
hearts and don't 
sweat the charts. 

If Komotion's 
"City of Song" 
showcase was 
any indication, 
there's plenty of 
room for growth 
and expression left in the medium. Saturday night 
saw seasoned performers trying new approaches as 
erstwhile spoken-word mistress Delta O'Hare sharing 
some touching streetcorner torch songs with piano 
accompaniment, and dyed-in-the-wool country boy 
Stephen Yerkey digging into groovier, bluesier pas- 
tures with a powerhouse band featuring Clark 
Suprynowcz on bass and Joe Gore on gitbox. Also on 
hand was Deborah Pardes, with earthy compositions 
backed by a solid, rootsy acoustic sound, if somewhat 
oddly augmented by digital dmms. 

Former Looters frontman Mat Callahan closed the 
night with the debut of his new, retooled solo project. 
After experimenting with more of a "power trio" 
approach. Mat's new band stmck a more diffuse set of 
chords, keeping an acoustic pulse with light percus- 
sion and the distinctive bass sound of ex-Looter Jimmy 
Johnson. Though the overall sound is perhaps still 
evolving, the real strength of the band lies in Mat's gift 
for songwriting, sharing tales of love among ruins, of 
faith and hope under the gray skies of town. The DJs 
can pick 'em, shuffle 'em and mix 'em, but when it all 
comes down to the verse, chorus and the hook that's 
for real, this man's got it-and plenty more where that 
came from. 

Till next time, if you don't like the shows, come out 
and make some of your own! 



Chuck Prophet 
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Artist Info 

This is our seventh edition of the 
sound magazine. In previous issues all 
the recordings were of live 
performances at our performance 
space. For this issue with its new 
format, we decided to bend that rule 
to give a historical overview of the 
development of Komotion as well as to 
include interesting creative work 
being done in our recording studios. 
Most of these tracks, however, are live 
and are recorded direct to DAT or 
ADAT. We hope you'll enjoy this series 
and appreciate your support. Your 
suggestions are welcome. 



Caroleen from the Bedlam Rovers 


BIG CITY - This is the first, and sad to say, only , 
publicly released recording of one of the great bands 
of the mid-80s. They were probably the biggest con- 
cert draw in SF at the time, playing a key role in the 
development of the world beat scene and sound. 
Robin Banks and Joe Gore, founding members of 
Komotion, led a powerhouse that included: Danny 
Bittker on sax. Bob Razon on guitar, Kathleen Maguire 
on vocals, Stan Moore on percussion and David 
Fosten on drums. This particular recording was made 
at the legendary SF studio, the Automatt on the very 
day it closed its doors forever. Ken Kessie was at the 
controls as this moment was etched in oxide. (Ana- 
log, baby!) There is much more that needs to be 
written about this important group but all we can say 
in this space is there would be no Komotion without 
them and the vitality of their music and spirit still 
resonates through these halls. 

LOOTERS - This track is included here along with 
those of Primus and Big City to complete a mini 
musical retrospective of the creative forces that gave 
birth to the whole Komotion experiment. The Loot- 
ers recorded a lot of music here both live and in the 
studio (including their last two albums) and much of 
it has never been released. Always popular in their live 
set, this song. Take the Rap, was done studio-style and 
should give those of you who weren't around then a 
taste of some of the funky ingredients of our gumbo 
galactica! 

PRIMUS - When Komotion was in its infancy, little 
more than a garage where people raised a rumpus. 
Primus was there. In fact, in the newsletter we put out 
before starting this magazine, Les wrote an article 
about — well, you guessed it — FISHING! These guys 
were already great, as you can hear here, and not long 
to remain "underground". This track is only the latest 
of their many contributions to Komotion over the 
years. And that is not just a matter of opinion! 

THE BEDLAM ROVERS - An absolutely crucial part 
of both the history and future of Komotion, this band 
first got involved shortly after we had moved into our 
present location over seven years ago. They've been 
writing, rehearsing, recording and performing here 
ever since. (As well as doing carpentry, booking, 
bartending, painting, even installing the toilet paper 
dispensers in the bathrooms!) They are, collectively 
and individually, very much at the heart and soul of 
what we're all about. As the track here amply demon- 
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strates, they're also a great band! I know they're going 
to think I'm gushing too much, but their continued 
growth has been something from which all of us take 
inspiration. Go Rovers! 

MICHAEL FRANTI - Following the untimely demise 
of the Beatnigs, one of Michael's first public perfor- 
mances was at Komotion. (Check out Sound Mag #2.) 
Since then, he has led Disposable Heroes of Hiphoprisy 
through great recordings and world tours developing 
a large and devoted international following. (We 
know, we get their mail!) Never one to stand still, he 
started a new band. Spearhead, whose debut record 
should be out in Fall '94. He took the time to partici- 
pate in a benefit for Komotion where he gave us his 
recipe for success: Red Beans and Rice! 

CHARLIE HUNTER - It was at Charlie's suggestion 
that we put the event together at which this recording 
was made. It was the second Guitar Night Komotion 
had hosted and Charlie started out with this Charles 
Mingus piece. Fables for Faubus. It was his musical 
response to another by the same composer performed 
earlier in the night by David Phillips (see Sound Mag 
#6). Charlie is usually accompanied by a dmmmer 
and horn player but his mastery of the seven string 
guitar is such that he sounds like a band all by himself! 
A great performance on a great night. Thanks again, 
Charlie. 

BARBARA MANNING - Long time Bay Area favorite 
and Komotion supporter, Barbara Manning, first 
emerged as a member of the renowned 28th Day in 
1985. Since then she's developed an avid fan base 
with releases on a variety of indie labels, both as a solo 
artist and with the band World of Pooh and her 
current aggregation the SF Seals. Spin magazine named 
her solo debut Ip, Scissors, "one of the best albums of 
the decade". Here, she contributes a solo rendition of 
a track from her scarce Forced Exposure 7". 

CHARMING HOSTESS - Including members of Idiot 
Flesh and King Beaver, this ensemble has developed 
one of the most intriguing combinations of influ- 
ences around. Balkan fusion?! Here is a traditional 
Bulgarian song called Dalitzemy mutated in uniquely 
Hostess fashion into something that leaps out the 
speakers and into your brain. (And they were even 
missing one of their singers, that night!) For further 
info contact Komotion. 



Marco from the Bedlam Rovers 


LOS CENZONTLES - Cenzontle is the Nahuatl word 
for mockingbird, the bird that sings the songs of other 
birds. Like the Cenzontle, Los Cenzontles interpret 
song and dance of various Mexican regions. The 
group is based in San Pablo, California at the Los 
Cenzontles Mexican Arts Center. Currently the group 
is recording a children's project with Los Lobos. Most 
of the members, ages 13 to 19, play, sing and dance. 
Working with improvised zapateado, original verse, 
and instrument building, Los Cenzontles have em- 
barked upon an interpretation of Mexican music and 
dance that is uniquely theirs. They are directed by 
Eugene Rodriguez and Gilberto Gutierrez. 

CONTRABAND - A team of artists directed by Sara 
Shelton Mann whose intention is to claim flight of the 
imagination and the evolutionary impulse. They make 
bold live theater with an aggressive, lyric physicality. 
While many are familiar with their stage presenta- 
tions (which always include original music) few have 
heard the music separately. In fact, this recording, 
here, is part of the Mira Cycles which was recently 
released as a complete audio work complementing 
the overall theatrical production, and gives a fine 
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Mat Callahan 


example of how their music truly does stand on its 
own. 

GIFT HORSE - The result of a collaboration between 
guitarist Douglas Hilsinger, dmmmerjef Whitehead 
and bassist Dana Schechter, Gift Horse amassed a 
healthy catalog of live and studio recordings as well as 
a large and loyal following in their relatively short 
lifespan of about two-and-a-half years. (Some say they 
ain't over yet!) The all instrumental format allowed 
the band to sonically collapse together elements of 
emotion, intensity and sensitivity. The absence of the 
customary frontperson/vocalist left the music itself to 
be the sole communicator; perhaps it was this pure 
approach that accounted for the band's enthusiastic 
response from local musicians and music fans alike. A 
full length CD, in great part recorded live at Komotion, 
will be available in the late summer of '94 on SF's Piece 
of Mind Records. 

VIRGINIA DARE - These guys take their name from a 
brand of wine popular in the early part of this century 
and indeed sound as if the original Carter family had 
been transported from the 20s into the 90s You may 
recognize the voice of singer/songwriter Mary O'Neill 


from her and guitarist Brad Johnson's previous outfit 
the Wannabe Texans. Rounding out their sound is SF 
producer extraordinaire, Greg Freeman on bass. Their 
debut 10", Six Songs, is out on Nuff Sed records, with 
another 10" and 7" to follow soon. 

THE BUCKETS - Led by Earl Butter (guitar/vocals) 
and Wanda Lee Taters (violin/vocals) the Buckets are 
among the best of a growing number of what some 
folks call "alternative country" bands. Which country 
might be a question. But there's no doubt that the 
Buckets, who also include Long John Gonzalez on 
Bass, Kid Coyote on guitar and Bea Donna Potts on 
drums, get down with the spirit and humor of 
shitkickers everywhere. They've got a couple of singles 
out and, 1 hope, plan to put out a full CD of the foot 
stompin', side splittin' music they shared with us at 
Komotion. For more info contact us. 

HORSEY - This band has to be seen to be fully 
appreciated as their stage show is an integral part of 
what they're about. But feast your ears on what was a 
brilliant response to a crippling monitor malfunction 
at the Cannabis Can Heal show Komotion sponsored 
some time back. Horsey is Jon on drums, Doug on 
vocals/guitars, Steve on guitar and Misty on bass. 
They have recently released a CD called Diet of 
Worms and are looking for distribution. Please call or 
write: (415) 561-9799 / 915 Cole St. Box 325, San 
Francisco, CA 94117. 

If your band or performance group is 
headed to the Bay Area, please 
contact the Komotion office at 
( 415 ) 861 - 6423 . 
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To order any of our merchandise, 
write to: 

Spirit Music Industries 
P.O. Box 170195 
San Francisco, CA 94117 

In Europe send orders to: 

AK Distribution 
22 button Place 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
EH8 9PE 
Great Britain 

All prices are postage paid 

Komotion International (the al- 
bum). A collection of music and 
spoken word performances from 
some of the SF Bay Area's best! Di- 
verse and provocative work by 
Beatnigs, Yeastie Girlz, Peter Plate, 
Don Bajema, Looters, Alejandro 
Murguia, Sister Double Happiness, 
World Entertainment War, Po Go 
Bo, Penelope Houston, Ogie Yocha, 
and Snakewalk. $9/£7 LP & Cassette 

Komotion International II (the 
album, CD & cassette). A year in 
the making! The latest collection 
of music and spoken word from 
emerging talents: Consolidated, 
Michael Franti (formerly with 
Beatnigs) and Charlie Hunter, Po- 
litical Asylum, Bedlam Rovers, Josef 
Brinckman, Sachiko & Culture 
Shock, Fuzz Factor, Enormous En- 
semble, Pamela Z, Vampyre Mike, 
Patricia Reagan, Grotus, Eskimo, 
and Steve Yerkey. $12.00/£10 CD, 
$9.00/£7 LP & Cassette 

Komotion International Volume 
III will be available in early 1994. 
Contact us for more info on what 


promises to be our best compila- 
tion yet. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound 
Magazine. A collection of "sound 
magazines, " each of which includes a 
printed magazine and a digitally re- 
corded cassette of live performances 
at Komotion. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound 
Mag #1. The print magazine is 48 
illustrated pages and includes an 
introduction by Mat Callahan, new 
fiction by Don Bajema, statements 
by a GI resister to the Gulf War and 
a political prisoner in the US, newz 
and reviewz and more. The 60- 
minute cassette includes perfor- 
mances by Primus, Looters, Zvuki 
Mu (from Russia), Pamela Z and 
nine other acts. Art by Freddie Baer, 
Voodoo Chile, the Culture Indus- 
try and more! Sold out. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound 
Mag #2. The print magazine is 52 
illustrated pages with opinions and 
analysis of the Gulf War and resis- 
tance to it by Mat Callahan, Josef 
Brinckmann and others, fiction by 
Margot Pepper, memorial pieces 
to Big Jim Lindstrom, newz and 
reviewz and more. The 60-minute 
cassette includes performances by 
Snakewalk, Citizen Fish, Chumba- 
wamba, X-Tal, Michael Franti and 
Charlie Hunter, Steve Yerkey and 
Chuck Prophet, and six other acts. 
Art by Sal Garcia and all the usual 
suspects. Sold out. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound 
Mag #3. The print magazine is 60 


illustrated pages featuring the first 
part of an exclusive interview with 
Riane Eisler (author of The Chalice 
and the Blade), an article by Robin 
Banks, poetry, newz and reviewz 
and more. The 60-minute cassette 
includes performances by The Ex, 
Beat Happening, Buckethead, 
Lights In A Fat City, Barbara Man- 
ning and nine other acts. Art by 
Freddie Baer, Phil Lollar and oth- 
ers. $9/£7 ppd. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound 
Mag #4. The print magazine is 56 
illustrated pages featuring the sec- 
ond half of the Riane Eisler inter- 
view, Debbie Moore of the X-Plicit 
Players on art and sexuality, po- 
etry by Mat Callahan, newz and 
reviewz, and a detailed account of 
a police crackdown on our perfor- 
mance space in March 1992 (don't 
worry, we bounced back!). The 60- 
minute cassette includes perfor- 
mances by Bedlam Rovers, Josef 
Brinckmann, Canto America, Spot 
1019, Zircus and eight other acts. 
Art by Freddie Baer, Doug Minkler 
and others. $9/£7 ppd. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound 
Mag #5. The print magazine is 52 
illustrated pages featuring a report 
from the International Minoan Cel- 
ebration of Partnership by Mat 
Callahan, fiction by Phil Lollar, ar- 
ticles on participatory democracy 
and the education of girls, poetry by 
Larry Oberc, newz and reviewz and 
more. The 60-minute cassette in- 
cludes performances by Green Day, 
Genuine Diamelles, A Subtle Plague, 
Julie Queen, Salsa 24 and five other 
acts. Art by Freddie Baer, Doug 
Minkler and others. $9/£7 ppd. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound 
Mag #6. The print magazine is 52 
illustrated pages with articles on 
creativity by Alfonso Montuori and 
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Randy Martin, a report on Subtle 
Plague's Eastern European tour by 
Pat Ryan, an interview with Freddie 
Baer, poetry by devorah major and 
Delta O'Hare, newz and reviewz and 
more. The 60-minute cassette in- 
cludes performances by the Gits, 
Pansy Division, Kofy Brown MC, 
Tribe 8, Jim Campilongo, VIM, 
Chuck Prophet and Stephanie 
Finch, and six other acts. Art by 
Freddie Baer, Phil hollar, Johann 
Humyn Being and others. Sold out. 

Native Tongue Released on the 
500-year anniversary of Colum- 
bus' invasion, this is a multicul- 
tural spoken word journey featur- 
ing Alejandro Murguia, A1 Robles, 
David Volpendesta, Ana Castillo, 
Q.R. Hand, Xam Cartier, Jack 
Hirschman and Janice Mirikitani. 
Recorded at Komotion and embel- 
lished with full-color graphics by 
Sal Garcia. $9/£7 cassette. 

Flashpoint — ^The Video Directed 
by Mary Liz Thompson, this is a 
full-length visualization of the 
world at flashpoint with the Loot- 
ers' f/asJjpointLP as the soundtrack. 
Colliding images and interviews 
with the band and others make 
this essential viewing. $17/£16 
(There is also a documentary video 
available about Komotion itself. 
For the cost of a blank VHS tape, 
reproduction and shipping, we will 
copy and send it). Please note: these 
are U.S. video format only! 

Also available are recordings (CD, 
Cassette and, in some cases, Vinyi) 
by the following member bands: 
Looters, Bedlam Rovers, A Subtle 
Plague, Plum, and Strawman. 
Please write for more information 
and the Komotion International 
Catalog. 


Komotion is an artists' collective, 
an alternative, an experiment . . . 
We are a diverse group of musi- 
cians, writers, artists and engineers 
seeking to create an environment 
that inspires and informs. Our 
multi-purpose arts center is home 
to some 40 musicians who perform, 
rehearse and record here. Our 
evening events, mn by all-volunteer 
labor, are adventurous and bring for- 
ward special talent. We have pre- 
sented music of all kinds, art, po- 
etry, film, theatre, video and dance, 
as well as hosted numerous benefits. 
Our engineers produce many record- 
ings by emerging Bay Area artists in 
our 1 6-track studio. A core of writers 
works on our magazine, which pro- 
vides a forum for debate around 
cultural and political issues. 

Membership. Komotion has a cur- 
rent membership of about 300 lo- 
cally and 100 or so internationally. 
At this point, our events are not 
"membership only" but becoming a 
member is an expression of support 
for this kind of center. On our tenu- 
ous budget, we need your support to 
continue. Becoming a member means 
contributing money or something 
needed for the Klub's operation. 

$5 Membership. Receives monthly 
schedule in mail. 

SlOMembership. Receives monthly 
schedules in the mail, and your 
Komotion card gets you a discount to 
shows (except for some benefits and 
touring groups). Good for one year. 

$20 Membership. Includes the 
above plus a subscription to Komo- 
tion International Sound Magazine. 


$50 Membership. Includes all of 
the above, plus free admission to all 
events for a year. Primarily this is for 
people who want to (and are able to) 
more fully support our efforts as 
"sustaining" members. 

Donations of any amount are wel- 
come and extremely helpful since 
we rely solely on your support. Make 
checks out to "Komotion." (Note: if 
you would like to make a tax-deduct- 
ible donation, checks should be made 
out to "Bay Area Center for Art and 
Technology.") 

How We Operate. Komotion 
doesn't pay the performers, except 
to cover their expenses. The door 
charge, drinks, etc., are so low that 
we can only cover the rent and basic 
expenses out of the events. Even 
without money, however, many new 
acts and established artists have cho- 
sen to perform here. Being artists 
ourselves, we put great care into the 
sound and other aspects of the facil- 
ity, to create the best possible expe- 
rience for performer and audience 
alike. The actual scheduling of 
events, editing of the magazine, etc., 
is done by committee in a kind of 
anarchistic fashion. We find things 
to be livelier with as few rules and 
policies as possible. 

For more information, call 
(415) 648-4923 or write to us at: 

Komotion International 

P.O. Box 410502 

San Francisco, CA 94141-0502 
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